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FOREWORD 


This report on the work of the Southern Association Study in Secondary 
Schools and Colleges was prepared at the request of the Commission on 
Curricular Problems and Research by former members of the staff of the 
Study, including its director. The principal purpose of the report is to pre- 
sent a statement of the nature and purpose of the Study, its methodology, 
and some of its major outcomes, as they were understood by the staff, to- 
gether with the implications of these outcomes for Southern education. 


At the outset, a word of warning may prepare the reader for the report 
and help him in evaluating it. The account here makes no attempt to be 
comprehensive in the sense of including data relating to methods and out- 
comes from all of the units that took part in the Southern Study. In the 
opinion of the staff, the “element of uniqueness” in the Southern Study was 
a method of seeking school improvement which developed in it. Because 
of this fact, the report is deliberately confined to a systematic description 
of this method of work and to the presentation of data from which the reader 
may judge its possibilities as an instrument for educational improvement. 
Furthermore, the worth of the method itself was postulated. It was ac- 
cepted on philosophical grounds, as being compatible with our best knowl- 
edge of how to solve educational problems and consistent with democratic 
theory. The report is not, therefore, an account of a “normative” investi- 
gation in which the method of the Study was compared directly with others. 


Perhaps the report could best be classified as a “case history”—a case 
history of the efforts of a group of school people to learn a method of work 
which to them appeared worth mastering. Attention is devoted to identify- 
ing this method, to describing how it was got into operation, and to describ- 
ing the kinds of educational outcomes which emerged. The reader who 
accepts the report for what it is intended to be may perhaps find materials 
from which he can make up his mind about the possibilities of the method. 
He certainly will find considerable information bearing on the problems 
relating to its use. On the other hand, one who looks forward to a conven- 
tional report of educational experimentation is sure to be disappointed. 

The reader desiring a complete picture of the Southern Association Study 
should supplement his consideration of this report with the examination of 
other publications concerned with the enterprise. For convenience, a fairly 
complete bibliography of these publications, including accounts of the work 
in many of the participating schools, is appended. 

It seems impractical to undertake an enumeration of the many persons 
to whom the writers are directly and indirectly indebted for aid in the prep- 
aration of the report. The schools participating in the Study—their teach- 
ers, administrators, pupils, and patrons—through their courage, energy, 
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and intelligence made possible the entire undertaking. To them goes 
major credit. To those members of the Commission on Curricular Prob- 
lems and Research and others in the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools who, through their sympathy, understanding, and sup- 
port, promoted the Study and the preparation of the report a debt is ac- 
knowledged. Without being identified item by item, the thinking and 
work of numerous former members of the staff of the Study is incorporated 
as a major element in the report. Although, in a sense, we have presumed 
to speak for these staff members, the writers as a matter of justice must 
assume responsibility for the validity of the account which is presented. 
Finally, we express appreciation to the authorities in the several insti- 
tutions from whose faculties the staff has been drawn. These institutions 
have generously subordinated the needs of their immediate programs to 
those of the Study. 

The report has been produced under peculiar difficulties. The authors 
have developed the later stages of the work on their own time and during 
this period officials at their several institutions. The American Red Cross, 
the University of Alabama, and the University of ‘Tennessee, have been 
particularly codperative. ‘Throughout the duration of the Study both 
universities, Alabama and Tennessee, have generously provided the staff 
with working space and facilities at no expense to the Commission. We 
are appreciative of this consideration. 

Numerous published materials from teachers, staff members, and others 
associated with the Study have been freely quoted in the report, and this 
without specific acknowledgment. Recognition of their contribution is 
made here. ‘Thanks are extended to Miss Mildred English, of the Georgia 
State College for Women, for assistance in the preparation of the bibliog- 
raphy. 
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CHAPTER I 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 


The Southern Association Study in Secondary Schools and Colleges was 
an experimental project, regional in scope, created to explore ways for im- 
proving education at the secondary and higher levels. Under the immedi- 
ate direction of one of the three Commissions of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Commission on Curricular Prob- 
lems and Research, the Study officially began in 1938 and was concluded 
in 1945. The principal and most active phases of the experimental work, 
however, were confined to a period of four years, 1938-1942. The purpose 
of this report is to describe this study, its purpose, the methods used in con- 
ducting it, and its principal outcomes. It seems desirable first of all, as 
a means of orienting the reader, to present a general picture of the under- 
taking, including its background, history, and some of the essential facts 
concerning it. 


Backgrounds of the Study 


The Southern Association Study, or the Southern Study, to use the name 
more commonly applied to it, was preceded by and was contemporary 
with a number of codperative efforts aimed directly at the improvement 
of education in the region and throughout the nation. A brief statement 
concerning some of this background may help the reader to get a clearer 
notion of the study. Perhaps sounder judgment concerning the Southern 
Study can be made when it is viewed in terms of this setting. 


So far as the national scene is concerned, the many codperative efforts 
concerned directly with educational improvement which have developed 
through the years may be roughly classified as of three sorts. Of the first 
sort reaching back into the nineteenth century there had been a long 
series of attempts at improvement through the preparation and issuance 
of authoritative statements concerning the purposes and methods of ed- 
ucating youth. Typical of these are three publications sponsored by the 
National Education Association. The Committee of Ten on Secondary 
School Studies was appointed in 1892. This Committee made recommen- 
dations concerning high school organization, curricula, content of high 
school subjects, and teaching methods.1 Twenty years later, in 1913, 
“The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education” was 
formed and in 1918 issued the well known and much quoted “Cardinal 


‘5 ot of the Committee of Secondary School Studies, U. S. Government Printing Office 
(1892). 
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Principles of Secondary Education.” ? This bulletin expressed the views 
of the Commission on the objectives of secondary education and contained a 
summary of principles for the reorganization of school systems. Again, 
in 1936 and 1937, through its Department of Secondary School Principals, 
the Association was responsible for the Issues in Secondary Education and the 
Functions of Secondary Education, two reports which “first raised pertinent 
questions regarding policies and practices based upon them, and then 
described in positive terms the attitudes which should be taken toward 
the questions.” * These studies were paralleled by numerous others of a 
similar nature, some general, some limited to certain levels of the school 
system or to certain areas of subject matter. 

Concomitant with efforts to influence education through the dissemina- 
tion of the pronouncements of leaders had been the development of codpera- 
tive associations for the accrediting of secondary schools and colleges. 
Beginning in the eighteen nineties these associations, organized typically 
on a state or regional basis, had quickly come to include practically all of 
the territory in the nation. The primary purpose of the associations was 
the codperative development and adoption of standards designed to insure 
a high quality of work in high schools and colleges. The standards com- 
monly dealt, in more or less quantitative terms, with conditions relating 
to school organization, teacher qualifications, the teaching situation, and 
financial provisions; presumably on the assumption that high standards 
with reference to such matters would result in learning of a high order. 
The success of this accrediting demanded some means of inspection and, 
as a result, there had grown up variously organized systems for inspecting 
the colleges and, more particularly, the high schools of the nation. Crriti- 
cisms of accrediting procedures and the associated inspectorial system, 
especially at the high school level, led to efforts at redefining the role of the 
high school inspector as that of a supervisor. Sporadic efforts to change 
the bases of accreditment had also been made over a number of years; 
and, in 1933, there had begun a concentrated attack on the problem in the 
form of an extensive study known as the Codperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. This study had eventuated in the publication, just 
prior to the beginning of the Southern Study, of the Evaluative Criteria with 
accompanying plans for getting these new “standards” generally adopted 
for use throughout the country. 

Nation-wide, codperative efforts at improvement had taken a still differ 
ent turn in the now famous Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Educatior 
Association which was underway when the Southern Study began. Ai 
its annual meeting in 1930, the Progressive Education Association gave 


* Commission on Reorganization of Secondary Education. Cardi. l Princi, 
ondary Education, Bureau of Education Bulletin (tor 8), no. 35. itint ise! 28 


* A. A. Douglass, Modern Secondary Education, Houghton Miffii 
(1938) p. 155. ghton n Company, New York 
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consideration to the question, “How Can the High School Improve its 
Service to American Youth?” Growing out of this discussion was the 
following proposal: 


“The Progressive Education Association should be asked to estab- 
lish a Commission on the Relation of School and College to explore 
possibilities of better codrdination of school and college work and to 
seek an agreement which would provide freedom for secondary schools 
to attempt fundamental reconstruction.” 4 


The Eight-Year Study actually began in 1932. It worked with thirty 
secondary schools selected from throughout the nation, freed these schools 
from college entrance requirements, and encouraged them to set up educa- 
tional programs “designed to meet the needs of youth.” The thirty schools 
were assisted by a curriculum and an evaluation staff, and teachers were 
brought together for study in various conferences and workshops. As a 
means of judging the effectiveness of “new” procedures, the college work 
of graduates from the “‘experimental’’ schools was to be compared with a 
“control” group that had been exposed to the conventional secondary 
school curriculum. ‘The study is seen, then, as an effort to apply the scien- 
tific technique of “‘controlled experimentation” to the codperative im- 
provement of education. 

The South, also, as a region and states within the region, had codper- 
atively wrestled with the same problem of improvement; perhaps even 
more ardently than some because the need was greater. In general, too, 
the means of attack used in the region paralleled those used throughout 
the nation. Codperative accreditment on a region-wide basis had begun 
in 1895 with the founding of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. ‘The work of this Association had come to be supple- 
mented by state accreditment, through departments of education, in all 
Southern states. Inspection, at the high school level, had passed through 
the stages of a part-time job (combined with the professorship of secondary 
education in the state university); to that of a full-time high school inspec- 
tor in 1919; and, finally, during the nineteen twenties, to the high school 
supervisor (often with a staff of assistants). 

Nor had the region been without its official pronouncements. In this 
category should be placed the historic work done by the Conference for 
Education in the South and its successor the Southern Education Board, 
although those organizations depended heavily on exhortation by word 
of mouth rather than on the printed page.’ Knight credits these agencies 
with having “had a powerful and practical influence” on educational im- 


4.W. M. Aikin, The Story of the Eight-Year Study, Harper and Brothers, New York, (1942), 


< K Bdgad W. Knight, Public Education in the South, Ginn and Company, Boston (1922), 
PP. 429-432. 
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provement in the Southern states at the turn of the century. é More recent- 
ly, and contemporary with the Southern Study, could be cited the activi- 
ties of the Southern States Work Conference, which through the past seve- 
al years has codperatively produced and published authoritative statements 
dealing with various aspects of educational development in the region. The 
states had used the same technique in seeking improvement. Bulletins 22 
(1919) and 29 (1922) from the Mississippi State Department of Education 
are illustrative. The latter, for example, was developed by a committee 
of principals and teachers working with the high school inspector, and dealt 
with high school organization, schedules, curriculum, teaching methods, 
and standards. 

The region had not undertaken “controlled experimentation” on a large 
scale (the South was not represented among the thirty schools of the Eight- 
Year Study). It had, however, led the nation in another codperative de- 
velopment aimed at improvement which encompassed the entire public 
school system. Reference is made to what has come to be knownias “state 
curriculum programs.” Beginning in Florida in 1929, these had spread — 
rapidly to Virginia, Mississippi, Tennessee, and by 1938 most of the South- 
ern states had completed or were in the midst of such a study.® 
In general, the purpose of these programs was to improve instruction and 
bring about better school-community relationships. Most of them were 
pointed toward the introduction of a ‘‘new” course of study for elementary 
and secondary schools. Codperating with the public schools in this under- 
taking were higher institutions concerned with teacher training, state educa- 
tion associations, and lay groups such as parent-teacher associations. Pea- 
body College had assumed a major share of responsibility in providing 
leadership for these programs. ‘This college along with other colleges and 
universities in the region had made a major contribution through the con- 
duct of “curriculum laboratories,” where selected groups of teachers went 
for the preparation of curriculum materials. Although the curriculum 
program leaned heavily on the development of ‘‘materials”” and the prep- 
aration of “bulletins” by committees, in many places it came to include 
a considerable amount of local study. This study was largely conceived 
of as an instrument for convincing teachers of the need for curriculum 
revision and for getting their acceptance of certain patterns of change. The 
teacher-training institutions of the region, through their extension or “field 
study” divisions, or through other agents, had participated, again, at this 
point. 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools at an early 
date had recognized the movement for curriculum change and had assumed 
responsibility in the field. In 1931, a joint committee of the Commission 

* Doak S. Campbell and Milton W. Carothers, “State-Wide Curriculum Revision and 


h ] t of > Ey; 
: ee poaee of Workshops for Teachers,” High School Journal, Vol. 28, May, 1945, 
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on Secondary Schools and the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, with the title “Committee on Study of Curricula,” had been set up 
by the Association. In the same year a joint committee on “Unit Courses 
of Study” was authorized. This latter committee functioned until 1935 
when it asked that it “‘be discontinued as at present constituted and named; 
that its functions be transferred to the Association’s Commission on Cur- 
ricular Problems ‘and Research, if such commission is created; or, if such 
commission is not created, that the Commission on Secondary Schools set 
up a new Committee on Curriculum and Research, or on The Relation 
between Secondary School and College, to carry forward the work already 
projected by the present Committee, but with somewhat broader functions 
as suggested by the new name.” ? Further evidence of concern in the 
Association over the problem of curriculum improvement is contained in 
the Proceedings of the Association published during the years 1930 to 1938. 
Annually, these proceedings contained numbers of speeches, papers, and 
reports dealing with the subject. Finally, out of all of this concern and 
activity had come the establishment of a third commission in the Associa- 
tion—the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research. 

This welter of educational change and agitation for change constituted 
the matrix from which the Southern Association Study emerged. These 
many efforts at improvement impinged on all those associated with the 
Study, sometimes vicariously but more often directly through their active 
participation in the efforts. Members of the Commission responsible for 
the enterprise and members of its Executive Committee, and later on the 
director and members of the staff, like other participants in the Southern 
Study, had lived and worked among these many endeavors and were con- 
ditioned by them. The judgments which, those engaged in the Study 
made concerning these past efforts and their own experiences with them 
were factors which influenced the design of the Study and the manner in 
which it was conducted. Implicit within the Study was the rather general 
feeling that the then current efforts were not enough; but, more important 
even, the uniqueness in the design of the Study reflects somebody’s belief 
that the methods of seeking improvement currently in use were not entire- 
ly satisfactory. Let us next look into the nature of the study which was 
proposed as another coéperative contribution to improving education in 


the region. 
The Beginnings of the Study 


The Southern Association Study was proposed, planned, and conducted 
by the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research as its first major 
project and for a number of years engaged the entire energies of the Commis- 


sion. 


7 Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual Meeting, Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, (1935), P. 142. 
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In 1935, a revision of the constitution of the Southern Association of © 
Colleges and Secondary Schools had provided for a third commission in 
the Association, the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research; 
and had charged it with duties including the following: 


“Tt shall study and report to the appropriate standing committee 
on the accrediting policies of this and similar associations. 

“Tt shall study and report to the appropriate standing committee 
notable procedures in administering programs of study. 

“Tt shall stimulate experimentation and report to the appropriate 
standing committee significant trends in either secondary or higher 
education.” § 


The newly created Commission held its first meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, 
on February 15, 1936, where it was decided to undertake a codperative 
study between high schools and colleges. Plans were made to present 
such a proposal to the Southern Association at its next general meeting. 
This was done, and in December, 1936, the Association approved a pro- 
posal of the Commission to conduct a “‘Codperative Study Between High 
Schools and Colleges Designed to Develop an Educational Program That 
Will More Adequately Meet the Needs of Our Adolescent Group.” ® 

The initial steps for implementing the proposal involved the selection 
of a group of secondary schools which would be encouraged to modify 
their instructional programs, and plans were made for graduates from these 
schools to be admitted to colleges of the region without the usual restric- 
tions. The following provisions were made for supervision of the Study 
and for the selection of participating schools: 


“The supervision of the program will be under the direction of a com- 
mittee in each state composed of (1) the members of the Commission 
on Curricular Studies and Research, and (2) the State Committee 
of the Commission on Secondary Schools. Each State Committee 
will, in turn, be under the direction of the Commission on Curricular 
Studies (Problems) and Research through subcommittees as the Com- 
mission may designate. 

“It is suggested that the members of each State Committee as above 
indicated canvass the secondary schools in their state for the purpose 
of selecting a tentative list of schools which in the mind of the committee 
are qualified to enter into the codperative study. The schools thus se- 
lected will be given an opportunity to present in detail a program they 
would like to undertake. 


“Proposals thus received will be reviewed by the Executive Com- 


8 Proceedings of the Fortieth A l Meeti oie 
SEP acidic (ean paas, nnual Meeting, Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 


® Proceedings of the Forty-First Annual Meeti jati 
Berane trash , ty nnual Meeting, Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
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mittee of the Commission which will make final selection of approxi- 
mately three schools from each of the eleven states in the territory of 
the Association.” !° 


In addition to the original provisions for furnishing guidance in the 
Study, plans were made later for the selection of an advisory council to 
work with the Commission and its Executive Committee. Originally 
planned to be ‘‘composed of representatives from all three commnissions,’’ 1! 
the advisory body finally became ‘“‘an Advisory Council of five represent- 
atives (from the Commission on Higher Institutions) appointed by the 
Chairman of the Commission on Higher Institutions to advise with the 
Commission (on Curricular Problems and Research) in the direction of 
the Study.” !? 

The notions of the Study prevalent among the leaders at this time were 
set forth by Doak S. Campbell at the 1937 meeting of the Southern Associa- 
tion: 

“In the first place, it is assumed that the secondary school is obligated to 
provide educational experiences appropriate to the needs of young people of second- 
ary school age. No one seems to know just how nearly adequate the 
present programs in secondary schools are to meet this condition. 
There is widespread belief, however, that they are inadequate in a 
number of respects. . . . The schools cannot maintain the position 
that their present curriculum is adequate and that students who can- 
not or will not demonstrate achievement according to present standards 
should be denied the privileges of further work in a secondary school. .. . 

‘*A second general consideration is that an adequate curriculum for meeting 
the various needs of high school youth can be developed through a planned program 
of experimentation and demonstration. ‘To be effective, such experimen- 
tation should be conducted along a wide front and should include a 
variety of situations. In this way the results will tend to be in accord 
with conditions that are typical in many high schools, and thus will 
not seem too visionary or impracticable. The experiment must be 
characterized by a considerable amount of freedom on the part of 
those who participate. Proposed experiments are to originate in the 
schools themselves. Freedom to carry forward plans will be granted. 
Only such supervision and guidance will be provided as will give 
general direction to the enterprise and make the results usable. In no 
sense is a pre-conceived type of curriculum to be imposed upon the 
schools for trial. It is assumed that if the work of the schools is to 
be improved, the schools must themselves be conscious of the needs 
to be met and must themselves set about the process of improvement.” * 

"10 Tbid., p. 139. 
11 Tyr SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QuaRTERLY, Vol. II, May, 1938, p. 270. 


12 Tyr SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QuaRTERLY, Vol. III, May, 1939, p. 236. 
13 Tur SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QuARTERLY, Vol. I, August, 1937, Pp: 284-285. 
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This statement ably points out certain characteristics of fundamental | 
importance in the Southern Association Study. In the first place, it gives | 
recognition to the serious need for change. Secondly, by inference it high- | 
lights the decision that the Study would not be a “controlled”? curriculum 
experiment but instead there would be as many experiments as there were 
participating schools; each school was to propose its own plans for study. 

In the consummation of plans for the Study, the Commission through its 
Executive Committee, to which it had entrusted the overall conduct of the 
project, faced three major problems: adequate finances must be secured; 
professional personnel for the direction of, and for giving necessary aid to 
participants in, the Study must be selected; and, finally, the original group 
of schools for participation must be chosen. The solutions arrived at con- 
cerning these three problems have bearing on the Study itself, hence are 
worth brief consideration here. 

At the same time that it gave approval to the Study, the Southern Associa- 
tion had appropriated $1,000 for the expenses of the Commission for the 
year 1937, and, in addidtion, had appropriated $1,500 a year for the three 
years following on condition that the Commission secure $2,500 a year for 
the same three years from some other source.!* In accordance with this 
condition, the Commission submitted a request to the General Education 
Board for $2,500 a year for three successive years. 

The General Education Board indicated its approval of the undertaking 
but questioned the adequacy of the grant to accomplish the purposes of 
the Study.!® Instead, $10,000 was made available by the General Educa- 
tion Board for the year 1937-38, and in the spring of 1938 a further grant 
of $72,000 was made for the three-year period ending June 30, 1941. Prior 
to the conclusion of this period, additional funds totalling $36,000 were 
secured for operation during the years 1941-42 through 1944-45, but with 
sharp reductions in the amount available annually. In addition to these 
two grants, during the course of the Study a total of $63,500 was provided 
for: (1) the conduct of central summer conferences for participants from 
the thirty-three schools during 1938 through 1941 and in support of a 
number of local conferences; (2) assistance to colleges conducting “‘codperat- 
ing conferences” during the summers of 1940 and 1941; and (3) a limited 
number of scholarships for teachers from the thirty-three schools. Add to 
these funds annual appropriations from the Association treasury and in 
all some $200,000 were made available for the conduct of the Study. 

Although the nature of the projected Study was such that major responsi- 
bility for study and change was placed on the schools participating, it was 
reognized at the outset that help would need to be provided for them. This 
need plus the necessity for general guidance demanded a professional staff. 


a THE SOUTHERN AssOcIATION QUARTERLY, 
L, Frazer Banks, “Report of the Problems 
SouTHERN AssOcIATION QuARTERLY, 


Vol. I, February, 1937, pp. 138-9. 
and Procedures of the Commie ae THE 
Vol. II, May, 1938, p. 270. 
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The Executive Committee chose a director who was to assume his duties 
beginning July, 1937,'° but left the matter of additional staff to be deter- 
mined by needs as they arose. 

The director first of all set about the task of aiding in selecting the thirty- 
three member high schools; but before organized study was underway 
in these schools, it was evident that additional staff personnel must be had. 
In the selection of these staff members, experience in state, regional, or 
national efforts at educational improvement and such personal character- 
istics as openmindedness and a willingness to question existing procedures, 
to investigate and explore, and a capacity for working effectively with teach- 
ers and principals were the basic criteria considered. Furthermore, in 
their composite it was sought to have as many broad areas of training as 
possible represented in the staff. An effort was made, also, to secure the 
services of men and women having connections with Southern institutions 
—in order that the staff might continue to exert influence in the region and 
thus serve as a means of extending possible values of the Study. Finally, 
it was agreed that a relatively small staff of full-time members would be 
supplemented from a larger number of part-time workers, available as 
needs arose. 

Under such conditions the size of the staff varied greatly from time to 
time. During the active phases of the work, 1938 to 1942, the full-time 
staff, including the director, was usually three or four, and throughout 
the same period part-time services increased this to the equivalent of one 
more full-time person. This limited staff had to be augmented during 
summer months when the work included the conducting of a large central 
conference for personnel from the thirty-three schools plus participation 
in a number of “codperating conferences” at higher institutions in the 
region. 

The major task facing the Executive Committee and the director during 
the organizational years was the selection of the original group of high 
schools for participation. After preliminary investigation and study, the 
following criteria were agreed upon to serve as the Bases for selection: 


1. The school must make formal application to the Commission. 
2. It must be a member school of the Southern Association. 
3. The application must be approved by the local Board of Educa- 


tion. 
4. The school must be approved by the State Department of Educa- 


tion. 
5. A plan for improvement that offers promise must be proposed. 
6. The faculty must be one which (a) has participated in the prep- 
aration of the plan proposed, (b) desires to carry out the plan, 


16 Frank C, Jenkins was made director and continued to function in this capacity until 
July ip 1943. 
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(c) is capable of carrying out the plan, and (d) is assured of a rea- 
sonable degree of permanency in the school. 
. The principal must show capacity for leadership. 
. The school must at present be operated in an effective manner. 
g. The school must have reasonably adequate instructional facili- 
ties. 
10. Graduates from the school shall already have shown reasonable 
success in college. 
11. There must be understanding and support of the undertaking 
by the community. 
12. There must be evidence of interest in the school and community 
for improving the present educational offering. 
13. The school must be representative of a fairly large group of schools 
within the region. 


look i 


In all, seventy-eight schools applied to the Commission for participation. 
These schools were all visited by the director and one or more members of 
the several “state steering committees.” From the applicants and on the 
director’s recommendation, the Executive Committee of the Commission 
chose thirty-three schools, three from each of the eleven states holding mem- 
bership in the Association. 


The student bodies of these thirty-three schools varied greatly in size. 
In 1938, when the Study began, there were seventy-five students enrolled 
in the smallest school and 1,691 in the largest. Sixteen schools had enroll- 
ments of 500 or fewer; seven, between 500 and 1,000; four, between 1,000 
and 1,500; and four, above 1,500. Also there was variety in the types 
of student bodies. Fourteen were urban, four rural, fifteen part rural 
and part urban. Thirty-one were coeducational, one a school for boys, 
and one a school for girls. Six were practice or demonstration schools in 
ieacher-training institutions, 

The communities served by the schools differed just as greatly in both 
size and type. They ranged from small farming communities to large 
industrial centers. Eleven schools were located in industrial communi- 
ties, and eleven were in agricultural areas. Nine schools drew their stu- 
a “be both industrial and agricultural communities, and two were 
ocated in large tourist cities. Taken in their co i 
representative of high schools in the Southern mae OS peace 


The following brief descriptions, prepared at the time of the entrance 


of the schools into the Study, tell something of the kind of schools and 
communities they were: 


Benham High School, Benham, Kentucky. John A. Dotson, Super- 
intendent. f P 


Enrollment, 413. Number of teachers, 13, 
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Benham is located in Harlan County, Kentucky and has a popula- 
tion of 3,100. The only industry is coal mining. The coal 
company owns all property in the town, including houses, stores, 
schools, and churches. Approximately sixty per cent of the in- 
habitants are mountaineers from eastern Kentucky and Tennessee 
and southwestern Virginia; twenty-five per cent, Negroes; and the 
remaining fifteen per cent, people from many sections of the coun- 
try. 


Campti High School, Campti, Louisiana. C. G. Cloutier, Principal. 
Enrollment, 75. Number of teachers, 5. 


Campti, a town of approximately 1,000 inhabitants, is located 
in the Red River Valley of northwestern Louisiana. The school 
serves a rural area of approximately twenty square miles. About 
fifty per cent of the pupils reach school by bus. The principal 
occupations in the district are farmimg and lumbering. 


Canton High School, Canton, Mississippi. J. J. Smyth, Superintendent. 
Enrollment, 279. Number of teachers, 10. 


The Canton Municipal Separate School District includes the 
City of Canton, with approximately 5,000 inhabitants, together 
with an outside area of 256 square miles. The total population 
of the school district is approximately 15,000. ‘Twelve school 
buses are used in transporting one half of the children attending 
the school. The chief occupation is agriculture; however, there 
is one large lumber industry consisting of a hardwood mill, a 
pine mill, a wood products plant, and a furniture factory. 


Collierville High School, Collierville, Tennessee. C.H. Harrell, Principal. 
Enrollment, 220. Number of teachers, 10. 


Collierville High Schoo] is located in the town of Collierville, 
Shelby County, Tennessee, twenty-five miles from Memphis. 
The area surrounding Collierville is agricultural. A majority 
of the school population is from the surrounding rural area. 


Cradock High School, Portsmouth, Virginia. H. I. Willett, Principal. 
Enrollment, 320. Number of teachers, 13. 


Cradock is a residential community of four to five thousand 
people. It is adjacent to Portsmouth, a city of about 45,000. 
The school is a part of the Norfolk County System and serves 
the Cradock Community and two other smaller nearby communi- 
ties. The navy yard, railroads, and other smaller industries 
supply the chief occupations of the people. ‘There are also a 
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number of naval people and a smaller number who are engaged 
in professional occupations. 


Dixie County High School, Cross City, Florida. W. B. Feagle, Principal. 
Enrollment, 307. Number of teachers, 19. 


The Dixie County High School is located midway between Cross 
City and Shamrock, Florida. The school serves the population 
of both communities and the entire county, an area of approxi- 
mately 700 square miles. While the chief industry of Dixie 
County is lumbering, cattle raising, agriculture, fishing, and 
naval stores are important. A large lumber mill, employing 
approximately 2,000 people, is located at Shamrock. Most of 
the workers are employed by the lumber mill, the crate mill, 
the naval stores industry, or are engaged in private business. 


Dreher High School, Columbia, South Carolina. D. L. McCormac, 
Principal. 
Enrollment, 708. Number of teachers, 30. 


Dreher High School is located in Columbia, a city of approxi- 
mately 60,000 inhabitants. Dreher High School is a new unit 
in the Columbia system of schools, located in a residential section 
of the city. 


Edinburg High School, Edinburg, Texas. C. A. Davis, Principal. 
Enrollment, 386. Number of teachers, 32. 


Edinburg has a population of between 6,000 and 7,000, forty 
per cent of which is Latin-American. Citrus fruits, vegetables, 
and cotton are grown. There are a number of ranches in the 
area. The school district contains 945 square miles. A junior 
college is connected with the high school. 


Lee H. Edwards High School, Asheville, North Carolina. W. H. Plem- 
mons, Principal. 


Enrollment, 1,570. Number of teachers 54. 


Asheville is a health center and pleasure resort located in the 
mountains of western North Carolina. It has a population of 
40,000. It has a number of industries, including textile man- 
ufacturing, wood-working, and is a railroad center. 


Frankfort High School, Frankfort, Kentucky. ©. D. Redding, Principal. 
Enrollment, 372. Number of teachers, 14. 


Frankfort has a population of 12,000 and is largely residential, 
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due to the number of employees in the state offices. There are 
several distilleries and a small number of factories in the area. 


Goldsboro High School, Goldsboro, North Carolina. B. P. Johnson, 
Principal. 
Enrollment, 813. Number of teachers, 29. 


Goldsboro is a city of approximately 18,000 inhabitants, located 
in the costal plains section of North Carolina. It is an indus- 
trial and agricultural community. It is in the center of the 
bright leaf tobacco farming area and the heart of the truck farm- 
ing section. The making of plywood is one of the largest in- 
dustries. 


Greenville High School, Greenville, North Carolina. V.M. Mulholland, 
Principal. 
Enrollment, 502. Number of teachers, 21. 
Greenville, a town of 12,000 inhabitants, is the seat of East Carolina 
Teachers College, and is one of the largest bright leaf tobacco 
markets in the world. Greenville High School serves as a train- 
ing school for East Carolina Teachers College. 


Highland Park High School, Dallas, Texas. Ben W. Wiseman, Princi- 
pal. 
Enrollment, 844. Number of teachers, 40. 
Highland Park is a residential section in the suburbs of Dallas. 
It is located near the Southern Methodist University. 


Holtville High School, Deatsville, Alabama. James Chrietzberg, Princi- 
pal. 
Enrollment, 240. Number of teachers, 11. 
Holtville, located in the open country, serves an area composed 
of eight small farming communities in a school district of approxi- 
mately 180 square miles. The principal crops are cotton, corn, 
oats, and truck. 


Lafayette High School, Lexington, Kentucky. A. B. Crawford, Principal. 
Enrollment, 906. Number of teachers, 47. 
Bryan Station High School was selected during the school year 
of 1937-38 for participation in the Study. As a result of con- 
solidation of Bryan Station and Picadome High schools, Lafayette 
High School was organized September 4, 1939. It serves a 
rural and suburban section of the county. 
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E. E. Lyon High School, Covington, Louisiana. James Plummer, , 
Principal. 
Enrollment, 482. Number of teachers, 17. 
Covington is located in the Ozone Belt of the Pontchartrain Lake : 
Region. It has a population of approximately 3,200. Two-: 
thirds of the school population is from the surrounding rural , 
area, 


Meridian High School and Junior College, Meridian, Mississippi. J. I 
McCaskill, Principal. 
Enrollment, 1,285. Number of teachers, 46. 


Meridian has a population of approximately 55,000. It is an 
industrial and agricultural community. The school is organiz- 
ed on a 6-4-4 basis. 


Miami Beach is a winter resort. The community is wealthy, 
Supervising Principal. 
Enrollment, 361. Number of teachers, 28. 


Miami Beach is a winter resort. The community is wealthy, 
and the school’s finances are in excellent shape. It is a part of 
the county and state system to which it contributes financially. 
The economic status of its students varies widely. The popula- 
tion is increasing rapidly. 


Minden High School, Minden, Louisiana. S. R. Emmons, Principal. 
Enrollment, 379. Number of teachers, 16. 


Minden is a town of 6,000 inhabitants and is located in the north- 
western part of the state. 


Montevallo High School, Montevallo, Alabama. W. F. Tidwell, Princi- 
pal. 


Enrollment, 421. Number of teachers, 15. 


Montevallo is a town of 2,500 population in a semi-rural com- 
munity located in the center of the state. It is the seat of Al- 
abama College, a state college for women. Montevallo is in 
the center of rich coal fields and an agricultural area. The high 
school is the training school of the College and is attended by the 
children of Montevallo and six other nearby communities. 


Moultrie High School, Moultrie, Georgia. Ethel Adams, Principal. 
Enrollment, 734. Number of teachers, 25. 


Moultrie is a town of about 12,000 inhabitants located in the 
southwestern part of Georgia in an agricultural area. Moultrie 
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has several large industries including a cotton mill, a fertilizer 
plant, a mattress and furniture factory, a peanut mill, and one 
of the largest meat packing plants in the South. Diversified 
farming has been emphasized in the area for a number of years. 
Emphasis is placed upon swine-production and the growing of 
tobacco, watermelons, and peanuts. 


Norris High School, Norris, Tennessee. Glenn Kendall, Superin- 
tendent. 
Enrollment, 115. Number of teachers, 8. 


Norris is a TVA-owned residential community of approximately 
2,000 inhabitants, built originally to furnish homes for persons 
engaged in the construction of Norris Dam. It has come gradu- 
ally to take on the complexion of a select suburban residential 
center. The school serves a surrounding rural, hill area which 
is populated chiefly by small farm owners. 


Okolona High School, Okolona, Mississippi. A. W. James, Superintendent. 
Enrollment, 184. Number of teachers, 10. 


Okolona is located in the prairie section of northeastern Mis- 
sissippi. It has a population of approximately 2,500. It serves 
a large rural area in addition to the town of Okolona. 


Parker High School, Greenville, South Carolina. T. M. Nelson, Princi- 
pal. 
Enrollment, 1,199. Number of teachers, 45. 


Parker High School is located in an industrial district forming 
a semi-circle around Greenville, a city of about 35,000 inhabit- 
ants. The Parker School District has a population almost as 
large as that of the City of Greenville. Fifteen textile plants 
are located in the school district. The majority of the adult 
population is employed by the cotton and rayon industries. 


Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville, Tennessee. J. E. Winrow, 
Principal. 
Enrollment, 188. Number of teachers, 13. 
Peabody Demonstration School is a private school serving as 
the demonstration center for George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. 


Peabody Training School, Milledgeville, Georgia. Mildred English, 


Superintendent. 
Enrollment, 225. Number of teachers, 16. 
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Milledgeville is a town of approximately 3,000 inhabitants locat- 
ed in an agricultural section of the state. The town is to a large 
extent dependent economically on a number of state institutions, 
including Georgia State College for Women. The school is the 
training school for Georgia State College for Women and is at- 
tended by girls in Milledgeville and the surrounding country. 


Radford High School, Radford, Virginia. Alfred Eagle, Principal. 
Enrollment, 383. Number of teachers, 14. 


Radford High School is located in an industrial town of 7,000 
inhabitants. It is affiliated with Radford State Teachers College. 


St. Petersburg High School, St. Petersburg, Florida. A. J. Geiger, Princi- 
pal. 
Enrollment, 1,561. Number of teachers, 56. 


St. Petersburg is a resort and health center serving a large tourist 
population. Normally it has 50,000 inhabitants but during the 
winter this increases to approximately 150,000. There are 
some small industries in St. Petersburg. The rural districts 
surrounding the city grow citrus fruits, truck, and engage in 
dairying. 


Sumter High School, Sumter, South Carolina. W. H. Shaw, Super- 
intendent. 
Enrollment, 1,046. Number of teachers, 41. 


Sumter is a town of approximately 20,000 inhabitants. The 
economic background is a cross section of almost any Southern 
community of its size. The school serves children from homes 
of tenant farmers, landowners, mill workers, professional men, and 
business men. (Until 1939 boys and girls of Sumter attended 
separate high schools.) 


Thomas fefferson High School, Port Arthur, Texas. T. Q. Srygley; 
Principal. 


Enrollment, 1,691. Number of teachers, 58. 
Port Arthur is a city of 60,000 inhabitants located on the Gulf 


of Mexico on the southeastern coast of Texas. The city con- 
tains two of the largest oil refineries in the world. 


Tuscaloosa High School, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Clara L. Verner 
Principal. 


Enrollment, 580. Number of teachers, 31. 


Tuscaloosa has a population of 30,000. It is the seat of the 
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University of Alabama. Several state institutions are located 
here. Its largest industries are the manufacture of paper and 
iron. Good farming land lies adjacent to the City of Tuscaloosa. 


University Demonstration School, Athens, Georgia. W. D. Cocking, 
Principal. 
Enrollment, 149. Number of teachers, 9. 


Athens has a population of 18,000 and is the seat of the University 
of Georgia. The school serves as a training and demonstration 
school for the University. A majority of the children come from 
outlying rural areas. The teaching staff is composed of graduate 
students and regular teachers equally divided. 


Waynesboro High School, Waynesboro, Virginia. R. C. Jennings, 
Superintendent. 
Enrollment, 375. Number of teachers, 13. 


Waynesboro is a town of 5,000 inhabitants located in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia. It is an industrial town with a 
rapidly increasing population. The main industries include 
the production of rayon, furniture, silk, and interior work for 
ships. One-fourth of the secondary school pupils are from an 
area outside the city. 


With the selection of the thirty-three schools, work in the Study was begun. 
Before giving consideration to the Study as it developed, we should call 
attention to one external influence operative during the formative stage 
of the work. This was the influence of the Eight-Year Study of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. This study, nearing its completion at 
the beginning of the Southern Study, had the same general purpose of 
improving education; it, too, was a wide-spread codperative undertaking; 
its work was known among the leaders of Southern education; and it re- 
ceived its chief financial support from the same source as did the Southern 
Study. It was natural, therefore—in spite of the fact that the general 
design of the Eight-Year Study, that of controlled experimentation, was 
rejected by the creators of the Southern Study—that every effort be made 
to profit from the experiences which these investigators had had. Through 
two joint conferences with representatives of the Eight-Year Study, through 
participation of the director in a workshop held at Sarah Lawrence College 
in 1937, through study on the part of staff members with the Evaluation 
Committee of the Eight-Year Study and through “borrowing” several 
staff members from the Eight-Year Study, during the early years the South- 
ern Study attempted to take advantage of the successes and failures of the 
Eight-Year Study. It was but natural, too, that this influence and these 
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contacts diminished as the Southern Study evolved immediate purposes 
and developed a basic methodology that were uniquely its own. 


The Development of the Study 


Growing out of the backgrounds which have been described, the Southern 
Study began active work in the spring and summer of 1938. The reader 
will observe that the nature of the Study was such that the elemental, the 
basic activity of the enterprise was study and change, that is “‘improve- 
ment,” on the part of the local units making up the Study. Selection of 
a schoo! for participation, presumably, initiated a cycle of such local study 
and change with evaluation and further change, a process which was to 
continue throughout the duration of the Study. The period of develop- 
ment so far as the schools were concerned was, then, a time of expanding 
participation, involving more and more of the personnel from the schools 
and their communities and more and more aspects of the schools’ programs. 

All activities sponsored by the central organization of the Study (the 
Commission through its Executive Committee and staff) for personnel 
from the schools were in support of this local study. During the active 
years of the work, 1938-1942, such activities, in encouragement of and 
aid to local study, were sponsored by the Commission in considerable num- 
ber. These activities were ‘‘codperative”’ in nature and were designed 
to bring to bear the total available resources on the problems of local im- 
provement. The unique features of these study activities are subjected 
to detailed treatment in subsequent chapters. Suffice it here to call atten- 
tion to their number and nature. 

Beginning at Vanderbilt in the summer of 1938, four central summer 
conferences, of from four to six weeks duration, were held for representa- 
tives from the secondary schools. In addition to these a number of small- 
er conferences of shorter duration were held throughout the region during 
the four-year period. Further, a total of approximately 1,800 days of 
staff time was spent in the schools, where the work was directly with teach- 
ers, pupils, and administrators. And following 1939, staff members worked 
in a total of thirty, short local conferences conducted by various schools 
in the Study. Beyond this aid, the Commission on the recommendation 
of the staff gave scholarships or grants-in-aid to approximately thirty-five 
teachers and principals in order that they might study in higher institu- 
tions of the region. Their study in these institutions took the form of tak- 
ing courses and of participating in workshops. ; 
Through the energies of the administrators, teachers, pupils, and patrons 
in the thirty-three communities represented and with the aid furnished 
by the Commission, active participation in the Study had increased enor- 
mously by the school year 1941-42, and the amo f Sy 
taken place in the schools was pomcidetabl yore 

: e. A number of schools had 
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made major reorganizations involving the day by day experiences of many 
children. In other schools changes not so extensive were just as fundamen- 
tal. In only a few spots had participation been nominal. Furthermore, 
several school groups and a much larger number of individual teachers 
had developed a degree of independence and skill in “new” practices which 
insured their continuance. The nature of these “ways of working” and 
of the educational programs which emerged from their use is treated later 
as “Outcomes of the Study.” 


The work of the Southern Study quickly expanded beyond that con- 
cerned with improvement in these thirty-three secondary schools. Be- 
ginning in 1938 and continuing through 1942, the work was extended to 
include a number of codperative studies for the improvement of teacher 
education. These studies took the form of ‘“‘codperating conferences” 
or “workshops” conducted by Southern colleges and universities in codpera- 
tion with the Study. Thirty such conferences were held at eighteen South- 
ern colleges and universities during the summers of 1939, 1940, 1941, and 
1942. Approximately 3,400 high school and college teachers and other 
educators attended and took part in these conferences. 


During this same period the Study undertook a number of similar con- 
ferences of workshops in coéperation with sixteen county school systems 
in seven of the Southern states. A total of twenty-four of these county 
conference programs were conducted during the period 1939-1942. Here 
again the improvement of teacher education was the principal purpose. 

In addition to the developments in the work of the Study mentioned 
above a series of meetings were held with each of the eleven State com- 
mittees of the Southern Association’s Commission on Secondary Schools. 
The purpose of these meetings was to formulate means by which the re- 
sults and resources of the Study could be made available to all secondary 
schools in the region. Finally, a less formal but no less demanding extension 
of the Study was the Commission’s effort to develop reports and publications 
which would inform the membership of the Southern Association and, 
to an extent, the profession generally of developments in the Study and of 
such of its outcomes as possessed general worth. 

All of these “extensions” in the work of the Study were recognized as 
being within the scope and intent of the Southern Association’s original 
proposal for a coéperative study. It was stated in this proposal “that 
any effective approach must be participated in by all institutions con- 
cerned with the education of youth.” Consequently, work with other 
schools, and with colleges and state departments of education, and with 
county school systems, was encouraged by the Commission and the Study 


staff. 
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The Conclusion of the Study 


By the year 1942, the ramifications of the Southern Study had become 
great. Pressure from extensions continued to be heavy. Elaborate plans 
for reporting on the Study had been developed, and writing involving 
the staff and personnel from member schools was underway.!7_ In addi- 
tion, the disruptions in the participating schools caused by the war, part- 
icularly the loss of many skilled teachers, meant that strenuous efforts 
must be made locally to retain and continue the values accruing from pre- 
vious participation in the Study. This inevitably meant still further calls 
for aid. The demands being made on the Commission from these several 
sources were greater than could be met with the financial resources at 
hand. Budgetary arrangements, made in 1940, had provided for the 
continuation of central support to the study underway in the thirty-three 
secondary schools until 1945; but with sharply reducing funds available 
annually, from a maximum of $24,000 in 1940-41 to some $5,000 in 1944- 
45. Furthermore, no continuing funds in support of the “extensions” 
had ever been secured. This situation posed a dilemma in the face of 
which the Executive Committee of the Commission arrived at a decision 
which is embodied in the following “statement and recommendation” 
submitted to the Commission at its December, 1942 meeting: 


“The Executive Committee of the Commission on Curricular 
Problems and Research presents the following facts concerning the 
Southern Association Study and proposals concerning policies for 
consideration and appropriate action by the Commission: 


*“‘t. The Southern Association Study has now progressed to the 
point from which (the thirty-three secondary) schools are able 
to proceed with their programs with a considerable degree of 
independence; 


“2. The diminishing budget makes it impossible to continue 
the direction and staff service on the same scale as that which 
has been maintained since the beginning of the Study; 


“3. The Commission has the responsibility of continuing with- 
in the limitations of a diminishing budget such services to the 
thirty-three selected schools as will enable them to go forward 
with their programs of improvement; and 


“4. The Commission is vitally concerned that the work begun 
in the schools shall continue even after the expiration of the 
special grant by means of which staff services have been supplied. 


“ . 
In view of these facts, the Executive Committee recommends 
that it be authorized by the Commission to assume direct responsibili- 


7 Tue SouTHERN AssocIATION QuarTERLY, Vol. VU, February, 1943, pp. 189-1 go. 
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ty beginning July 1, 1943, for the continuation of services to the 
thirty-three selected schools in the Southern Association Study and 
to other undertakings falling within the scope of its functions with 
the aid of such assistance as it may be able to secure and employ 
with the resources available for these purposes.” !8 


The Commission accepted this statement and approved the Executive 
Committee’s recommendation. Pursuant to the Commission’s action, 
plans for concluding the Study were developed by the Executive Committee. 
All “extensions” of the Study were terminated. On July 1, 1943, the serv- 
ices of the director and staff were discontinued, with the result that or- 
ganized aid to the participating secondary schools ended and work on 
reporting was suspended. A year later, it was decided to have a single 
report prepared which would present an account of the Study, its purpose, 
methodology, and principal outcomes as these were understood by the 
staff. In September, 1944, plans were finally consummated whereby se- 
lected members of the former staff, including the director, undertook to 
prepare the manuscript for this report now presented, which may be con- 
ceived of as the terminal activity of the Southern Association Study. 

Although this sketch of the Study of necessity has been brief, it is to be 
hoped that it has been adequate to give the reader sufficient understand- 
ing of the undertaking for an appreciation of the material to follow. After 
a second chapter in which a detailed analysis of the purpose of the Study 
is made, the two major divisions of the report deal with the methodology 
of the Study and its chief outcomes. An identification of the method used 
in seeking improvement (Chapter III) is followed by chapters describing 
the study experiences sponsored by the Commission for participants from 
the thirty-three secondary schools (Chapters IV, V, and VI), and a chapter 
devoted to the extensions (Chapter VII). Throughout these four chap- 
ters the reader will see the method of the Study in operation. The out- 
comes or consequences of the work are then treated in succeeding chapters. 
A concluding chapter will call attention to some of the implications of the 
Study for Southern education. 


18 Tye SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QuARTERLY, Vol. VII, February, 1943, pp. 205-206. 


CHAPTER II 
THE PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Clear and complete understanding of the purposes of any investigation 
is essential for judging the procedures used and the outcomes that pro- 
ceed from it. In an investigation with the ramifications of the Southern 
Study, with all the possibilities of partial understanding, even misconcep- 
tion, the writers feel justified in making a rather detailed analysis of the 
purposes of the Study as these were determined by the Commission and 
others concerned. It is the purpose of this chapter to make this analysis, 
and through it to point out the obligations and responsibilities of all parties 
included in the Study as well as to lay the basis for later evaluation. In 
doing this we shall depend largely on interpretations of the published and 
unpublished records of the Commission. 

Perhaps the most succinct statement of the purpose of the Southern — 
Study as conceived by its sponsors is contained in the already quoted title 
of the original proposal for its creation: ‘‘A Codperative Study between 
High Schools and Colleges Designed to Develop an Educational Program 
that will more Adequately Meet the Needs of our Adolescent Group.’ ! 
This proposal, which it will be recalled was submitted to the Commission 
on Curricular Problems and Research by its Executive Committee and 
approved by the Commission at the December 1, 1936 meeting, outlined 
in broad terms a study which the newly created Commission proposed to 
sponsor as its first major undertaking. Quotations from the proposal 
furnish insight into the nature of the study intended by the Commission: 


“It is believed that the relationship between the high schools and 
the colleges and universities in the Southern Association can be defi- 
nitely improved and the instructional programs in both be decided- 
ly bettered.... 

“Tt is the purpose of the Commission on Curricular Studies and 
Research of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools to plan and direct a codperative study on the part of both 
high school and college designed to develop an educational program 
that will more adequately meet the needs of our youth. 

“In attacking this problem selected secondary schools and colleges 
will be encouraged to modify their present instructional programs 
in such a manner as will provide for desirable outcomes not now being 
achieved by our schools. 


“In order to accomplish this purpose the selected schools should 


+ SOUTHERN AssocIATION QuaRTERLy, Vol. I, February, 1937, p. 137. 
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be left free to depart from traditional practices where such departure 
seems desirable. It will probably require that provision be made 
whereby graduates from these schools (the secondary schools) may 
be admitted to higher institutions without the usual restrictions. . . . 

“It is suggested that the members of each State committee (of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools) canvass the secondary schools 
in their state for the purpose of selecting a tentative list of schools 
which in the mind of the committee are qualified to enter into the 
codperative study. The schools thus selected will be given an oppor- 
tunity to present in detail a program (of experimentation) they would 
like to undertake. ... 

“It is further planned by the Commission to provide for supervi- 
sion of the work in the selected schools in setting up the procedures 
to be followed, and evaluating the results in terms of the stated ob- 
Nectivese: ..; 


“In the prosecution of these studies, it is not the intent of this Commission 
to restrict or discourage sound experimentation on the part of other 
secondary schools in the Association.” ? 

A careful reading of the quotations above supplemented by study of 
other early records indicate that the study as conceived by its creators 
was to be characterized as follows: 


1. It would be a codperative undertaking; that is, it would involve the 
joint intelligence and labors of the Commission (assisted and advised by 
the other Commissions of the Association) and a selected group of local 
school people. Of course local school people meant teachers as well as 
administrators. The opening sentence in a document called “Guides 
to Type of Plans that Schools may Engage in’”’ which was sent to all schools 
interested in qualifying for participation in the study urged that, “all, 
staff members (in a school) should participate in the formulation and 
development of a plan.” 

2. Using the word experiment in its broad sense, the study was to be 
an experimental one. It was the obvious intent “‘to try in order to find 
out,” to conduct explorations and investigations which would result in 
modifications of the instructional programs of the member schools and 
from these experiences to learn things of value to other schools. On the 
other hand, it is important to note that the plans included no attempt at 
controlled experimentation. In the early stages of the work serious con- 
sideration was given to the suggestion that the experimental schools be 
matched with “control” schools, but the idea was rejected as inappro- 
priate to the purposes of the Commission. i 

3. The study was designed to improve education at the secondary and 


2 Ibid., pp. 138-139. 
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college level. As originally conceived it seems to have been the intent 
to encompass within the experimental framework of the study a selected 
group of colleges as well as secondary schools. (See the third paragraph 
in the quotation made above.) As the plans were consummated, work 
was begun with the secondary schools only. Within the first year of actual 
operation however, the work was extended to include support of a number 
of investigations in teacher training in a selected group of institutions. 


4. Schools participating in the study were expected to build a program 
in terms of local needs and possibilities, and without regard to what other 
schools might or might not do. As a condition for participation schools 
were required to prepare independently a plan of experimentation which 
they proposed to undertake. The “Guides to Type of Plans,” mentioned 
earlier, emphasized that “any plan or undertaking lacks value or sig- 
nificance except as it is related to the needs, interests, and purposes of the 
boys and girls of a particular school and community,” and insisted that 
plans” should be designed by the representatives of a community to meet 
the needs of its own youth.” Although one may question that many per- 
sons associated with the study in its early days appreciated all of the im- 
plications involved in thus encouraging local initiative in experimenta- 
tion, there is no doubt that is was the intention of the Commission to try 
out, and to observe the results of, such an approach to educational im- 
provement. 


5. Furthermore, decisions as to what changes would be accepted as 
improvements were left to the local community. The Commission made 
no specific requirements as to the type of school “improvements” that 
should be made; instead it agreed to evaluate the results in terms of ob- 
jectives stated by the school themselves. It would be perfectly possible, 
of course, to ask schools to build a program in terms of local needs, yet so 
to limit the possibilities of local study and change and evaluation as to 
defeat this purpose. This mistake was not made in planning the Southern 
Study. The scope of the experimentation as outlined in the “Guides to 
Types of Plans” was limited “primarily to the curriculum,” but curricu- 
lum was broadly defined as more or less synonymous with pupils’ school 
experiences. Schools were encouraged to undertake “something more 
than the (mere) addition or omission of a subject or a part of a subject, 
of oer or decreasing the number of elective subjects”; they were 
iscouraged against ing ‘ i 2 i i i 
“any ses of iewterne: Rete ina ark eee ese 
eae a erence to the needs of (their) 

ys and g omething of the nature of this “sense of direction” 
was hinted at when schools were asked “to develop programs of instructi 

: pt uction 
which are based primarily on fundamental needs of adolescents in a modern 
democratic society.” But presumably such advice was given to insure 
only that the schools would undertake experimentation of fundamental 
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worth. Seemingly for the same reason, the Commission furnished schools 
interested in participating in the study with a list of “suggestive types of 
plans.” Although this list may have influenced some schools in the choice 
of problems for the study, may even have suggested a solution to some of 
them, there is no evidence that this was the end sought by the Commis- 
sion. 


6. The schools were to have freedom to change. The best evidence 
that it was the intent of the Commission that schools make radical de- 
departures from conventional procedures is the fact that early provision 
was made for the schools to have freedom from the usual restrictions im- 
posed on member schools in the Association. The Commission urged 
that regulations concerning accrediting and the admission of high school 
graduates to the colleges of The Southern Association be waived for member 
schools. As a matter of record, accrediting regulations were waived for 
the thirty-three schools by the Commission on Secondary Schools; and 
upon encouragement from the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion 125 senior colleges and 50 junior colleges in the region signed an agree- 
ment to accept students from the participating schools simply upon the 
recommendation of the several faculties.’ 

7. Finally, the Commission undertook to furnish aid to the schools in 
their experimentation. This the Commission originally proposed to do 
(a) through the supervision of a committee in each state composed of mem- 
bers of the Commission from that state and the State committee of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools and (b) through a coérdinator (later 
called the director) who would ‘‘help them (the schools) in working out 
their problems and plans.” # Within the first year of actual work with 
the schools this aid was expanded to include a staff which, according to 
the 1938 annual report of the Commission, was charged with responsibility 
for giving “help in the form of expert knowledge and professional guidance.” 
This help was to be rendered through conferences and visitation “‘on re- 
quest from the teachers and principals of the schools.” In addition, 
“through this staff, the Commission (hoped) to give direction to the study 
and to keep in close touch with it as it developed.” ° 

The analysis of purpose just stated above makes it possible for us to 
identify the responsibilities of the three chief parties concerned with the 
Study: the Commission, the schools, and the staff. Since these respective 
responsibilities were of importance in the later development of the work, 
particularly in the final selection of the overall ‘experimental variable” 
with which the Study was to become concerned, they will bear further 


examination. 


3 Ibid., Vol. III, May, 1939, p. 236. 
- Ibid., Vol. I, February, 1937, p. 139 and Vol. II, May, 1938, p. 269. 


5 Ibid., Vol. III, May, 1939, P. 237- 
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The facts presented clearly indicate that it was the intent of the Com- 
mission on Curricular Problems and Research to conduct a study which 
would have general value for the secondary schools and colleges of the 
region. The particular medium through which experimentation was 
to begin was in work with a selected group of secondary schools. By the 
nature of things, however, the concern of the Commission could not be 
limited to improvements made in these schools, but would properly in- 
cludé outcomes from working with them which would be of value to all 
the schools of the Southern Association and the region. The Commission 
thus accepted as its primary responsibility the designing of a. study which 
had a reasonable chance to achieve this broad purpose. Through de- 
cisions which the Commission made, the framework within which this 
perimental study was to be conducted was set: (a) work would start, at 
least, with thirty-three selected schools, (b) each school would have free- 
dom to experiment, and (c) each would develop a program in terms of 
its own local needs. 

The second major responsibility accepted by the Commission was to - 
select a group of schools that could and would undertake worthwhile ex- 
perimentation. Perhaps not all schools are in position to study and to 
modify their educational programs in the light of this study. Certainly 
not all schools are willing to do so. That the Commission took seriously 
its obligation to select carefully the schools is indicated by the fact that 
more than a year was devoted to the task. The degree of success with 
which the job was done will become clear as this account is unfolded. 
It is enough to say here that in spite of the fact that the newness of the 
undertaking meant adequate criteria were not always obvious and, there- 
fore, mistakes were made, by and large the schools were well chosen, with 
reference to this criterion at least. 


Having set the stage and selected the schools, the Commission agreed 
further to give aid as it could through “keeping the tracks clear” for ex- 
perimentation, through furnishing staff consultation, and through the 
financial assistance needed in coming together from all parts of the region 
for codperative study. Having fulfilled these obligations, the Commission’s 
chief responsibilities were ended. There was the necessity for insuring 
that those involved in the study adhered to the overall purpose the need 
to see that those to whom the Commission delegated the task of helping 
the schools performed their function and finally a responsibility to the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and to the pro- 
fession for reporting on the outcomes that flowed from the experimental 
situation created by the Commission. From the actual beginning of work 
however, the story of the Southern Study is largely an account of the Weel 
and accomplishments of those who engaged directly in the Study, the 
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parents, the pupils, teachers, and administrators, assisted by the director 
and members of the staff. 

To the reader who has followed our analysis to this point it should be 
clear that so far as actual experimentation was concerned the major re- 
sponsibility in the Southern Study was assumed by the several schools 
agreed to participate. Theoretically at least entrance into the Study 
obligated the member schools to study their situation, to change their 
programs, to evaluate, and to report on their endeavors. Further, this 
experimentation should be not superficial in nature but of fundamental 
worth. Moreover (and again theoretically), this obligation was assumed 
by “all of the representatives of a community”—administrators, teachers, 
and patrons alike. 


There is, however, good reason for not taking too seriously the theoreti- 
cal analysis above of the responsibilities accompanying entrance of a school 
into the Study. Acceptance of a responsibility presupposed understanding, 
and many member schools had no very clear understanding of what they 
were going into. Reasons for this are not hard to find. It will be re- 
membered that the original contacts which the schools of the region had 
with the Study were by way of eleven different State committees. The 
then somewhat nebulous nature of the proposed study must have meant 
that the manner of presenting it varied from situation to situation. Some 
schools undoubtedly entered because they were honored to be chosen; 
some came in with a missionary’s zeal to help other schools achieve the 
level of development which they themselves had already attained. A 
few schools must have entered as a favor to individuals or groups or be- 
cause it seemed good policy. The impressions and attitudes which grow 
out of such initial contacts may be lasting ones. Under such conditions 
one would hesitate to hold schools too much responsible for serious ex- 
perimentation. The fact is, as one means of gaining support and through 
fear that the participating schools might be labeled “guinea pigs,” the word 
“experiment” was studiously avoided in the early days of the Study. 

When we consider “all of the representatives of a community,” there 
is even less justification for holding them too heavily responsible. The 
Commission did insist that decisions concerning entrance into the Study 
-be arrived at codperatively by all parties concerned. But there is little 
doubt that some persons in positions of leadership questioned the suit- 
ability of, or lacked skill in, arriving at such decisions codperatively. The, 
result was that many teachers and patrons, instead of entering the Study 
on the basis of reasoned judgment heard of it for the first time long after 
the obligations of membership had been officially accepted for them. Under 
such conditions one should not press too seriously the point of the par- 


ticipant’s responsibilities. 
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These statements are made not to reflect on anyone but to emphasize 
a factor that is fundamental to the encouragement of local initiative in 
experimentation. Like any other creative activity, experimentation 
must be entered into with the utmost freedom and a strong desire to im- 
prove on conditions as they exist. Furthermore, a realistic acceptance 
of the many factors involved in the selection of the schools for participation 
in the Study should lead the reader not to demand too much from the 
undertaking. In spite of any conditions surrounding the Study which 
one might now plan differently, however, most of the member schools 
and more and more of the teachers from these schools came eventually 
to accept the obligation to study their programs intelligently and to make 
changes, even radical ones, when they should appear needed. 


And, finally, let us consider the responsibility of the director and staff. 
Their immediate and most obvious responsibility was to help the partic- 
ipating schools in their several undertakings. But over and above this 
help, and through it, they should give such direction to the Study that an 
educational program more nearly adequate to our Southern youth would 
evolve. Since experimentation obviously deals not with purpose but with 
means to the ends sought, the director and staff interpreted this charge as 
obliging them to produce information bearing on ways of improving second- 
ary education in the South. To them as students this meant they were em- 
barking on an endeavor to which they must bring their training and skill 
as educational researchers and from which should result some contribu- 
tion to education in general. How best to achieve this end became and 


remained throughout the course of the Study the major concern of the 
staff. 


Presumably the staff’s overall responsibility for contributing to educa- 
tional improvement might be served either through a study of what would 
improve the education of Southern youth or through a study of how the 
job might be done. More specifically, members of the staff might (a) 
work with the schools to get as many changes made as possible, then under- 
take to pass judgment on these changes and report to the Commission on 
whether or not they represented improvements, or (b) they might isolate 
for study effective procedures for bringing about region-wide improve- 
ment in secondary education. (The third alternative, of undertaking 


both of the above, would but make more complex an already complicated 
experimental set-up.) 


Because it was considered the more fundamental problem and because 
it appeared more appropriate to the general purpose of the Southern Stud 
and more consistent with decisions concerning the Study which were ad 
prior to the selection of the staff, the second alternative proposed above 
was chosen for study. Actually the limitation thrown about the staff b 
the design of the Study made it impractical to attack the first able 
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even if it had seemed desirable. It will be recalled from our earlier analysis 
that the schools themselves were to determine what would improve their 
programs and the staff was to evaluate only in terms of objectives stated 
by the schools. But, more important than this fact, the second choice 
was considered the more urgent need in education. Not only had the 
first alternative been subjected to much study by students of education 
but then, as now, the basic elements in the kind of change that will result 
in improvement were more or less agreed upon. A more functional cur- 
riculum one which is more readily adaptable to changing needs of child- 
ren and of society makes more provision for individual differences in needs 
and purposes, offers a different sort of opportunity for non-college going 
boys and girls, develops more skill in and appreciation for democratic 
living, gives children more practice in using their own heads and hands 
in solving problems facing them, and makes a more direct contribution 
to the improvement of life in the area served by the school. These are 
changes which well before 1938 were quite generally accepted as repre- 
sentative of a better school. 


On the other hand, little or no careful study or investigation had been 
made of the second problem: What are effective ways to bring about 
educational improvement? Instead, there seemed to be a more or less 
uncritical acceptance of the then current approaches to the problem. 
Certainly this was true of the regional and national school improvement 
programs with which the several members of the staff had had experience. 
And within their combined experience there had been contact with most 
of the current types of codperative efforts for the improvement of schools. 
This contact included participation in such enterprises as the state cur- 
riculum programs of the Southern region, the Eight-Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association, the Codperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, city and county curriculum improvement programs, 
local and state educational surveys, and several curriculum investigations 
in subject matter areas conducted by national organizations. In all of 
these studies there was a great similarity in the method used. Essentially 
this method consisted of encouraging and helping school people to intro- 
duce into their programs some one or more of such emphases as the core 
curriculum, guidance, pupil-teacher planning, improved techniques of 
evaluation, the community-centered school, or some particular curriculum 
pattern. But the staff had serious misgivings concerning the effectiveness 
of this approach to improvement, and to a man they questioned its appro- 
priateness for the Southern Study. 

Such emphases as those mentioned above might be the earmarks of a 
school that would better meet the needs of youth, but to assume that this 
was so and to begin advocating some or all of them to all the teachers and 
schools did not seem to the director and staff a sound means of performing 
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their function in the Study. Nor did such a procedure appear compatible 
with the purpose of the Study or consistent with the respective roles as- 
signed the schools and the staff in the design of the Study. It was not 
the staff’s job (or the Commission’s either for that matter) to decide whether 
the youth of a particular community needed to have their attitudes measured 
or to plan with their teachers, or needed the core curriculum or a community 
recreation program. When one begins advocating such things, however, 
a decision concerning need has been made. 

The logical alternative to accepting this current method of seeking im- 
provement was to subject to study some other procedure (or procedures) 
“for bringing about region-wide improvement in secondary education.” 
And this choice the staff made. It will be noted that this decision was 
one of far reaching import in the Study, since it meant that so far as the 
staff was concerned the most important outcome would be what was learned 
concerning methods of bringing about improvement in education. That 
is, the staff decided that within the framework of the Southern Study the 
best way it could contribute to the improvement of secondary education in 
the region was to subject to careful and systematic study the question of 
effective means of getting improvement and to pass on to others the results of 
this study. 

That the making of this decision fell within the province of the staff’s 
responsibility seems evident. It will be recalled that the Commission 
determined the general purpose of the Study, and determined that the 
schools themselves would decide what improvements to make; but it did 
not at any time, except in the most general terms, attempt to determine 
the means whereby “an educational program that will more adequately 
meet the needs of our adolescent group” was to be developed. In other 
words, the Commission did not actually determine the “experimental vari- 
able” with which the Study was to be concerned. It did not undertake 
to say just what should be studied, investigated, tried-out, or experimented 
with. Seemingly intentionally, the decision concerning what this variable 
would be was left to others associated with the Study. But such a re- 
sponsibility obviously could not be placed upon the participants from the 
schools. In the early days at least, their chief concern had to be with the 
improvement of their own school situations; and, anyway, it would be 
unwise and unfair to ask teachers and principals unskilled in educational 
investigation to assume such a responsibility. Thus the matter of decid- 
ar ne ee neritic aa 
sete eds of youth could be developed was 
literally forced upon the staff. Only when this decision was made could th 
staff seek suitable means of helping in the use of this procedure. y 


Having isolated this general problem of me 
thodology for study, i 
became necessary to develop as the subject for detailed nodiionem ae 
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_ reasonable hypothesis concerning effective means of getting educational 
improvement. To the extent that the purpose of the Study and the re- 
spective roles of the parties included have been made clear, it should be 
obvious that this hypothesis would involve the staff in helping the several 
schools to use and learn to use sound methods of studying their own pro- 
grams and devising their own curriculum adjustments—adjustments 
which would better meet the educational needs of their respective com- 
munities. A detailed description of the method finally accepted as the 


most appropriate one for achieving this end constitutes the subject matter 
of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER III 
THE METHOD OF THE STUDY 


The design of the Southern Association Study, as described in the pre- 
vious chapter, was such that each of the school faculties participating was 
confronted with one central problem: ‘What adjustments in our educa- 
tional program will better meet the needs of the youth in our community?” 
It is obvious that the soundness of a faculty’s answer to this central prob- 
lem necessarily rested upon the answers to a series of questions or problems 
which are its essential components. In order to decide what adjustments 
should be made in their educational programs, sound reasoning required 
that an answer must first be sought to the antecendent question: ‘What 
are the needs of our youth?” Having answered this question, a decision 
must be made concerning “‘which of these needs are not adequately met 
by the present educational program?” This answer, in turn, presented 
the further series of questions: ‘‘What adjustments would better meet 
these needs?” ‘*Which of these adjustments are practical?” and “By what 
means can the adjustments be made?” But, assuming that a process of 
sound reasoning is to be completed, answers must be found to the further 
questions: ‘‘How can the outcomes of the adjustments made be appraised?” 
and ‘‘What are the implications of this appraisal for further program ad- 
justments?” Finally, the answer to this last question logically leads to 
the development of another similar cycle of questions or problems. In 
other words, each of the school faculties that seriously sought to achieve 
the general purpose of the Southern Study accepted responsibility for a 
continuing process of problem-solving. 

Thus it appeared to the staff that the central process which should prop- 
erly dominate and give direction to the activities of those engaged in the 
Study was sound, systematic problem-solving. The degree to which the 
purpose of the Study, the corollary purposes of the schools, and the func- 
tions of the staff were to be realized seemed to hinge upon the soundness 
of the solutions reached at each point in the cycle of problems recurring 
within a school’s study. Therefore, it seemed clear that heavy reliance 
must be placed upon the method used in arriving at solutions, conclusions, 
and judgments during the course of the investigations of the Study. It 
also seemed sound to assume that the staff could best give help to the teach- 
ers by helping them to use a sound method of identifying problems for 
study and of getting answers to them. Giving help through encourag- 
noah ara aoe tees of study certainly appeared more con- 

pose of the Study than assisting either by 
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supplying problems which the teachers themselves had no active part in 
identifying or by giving answers which they had no part in developing. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to discuss the method of problem-solving 
deemed sound and appropriate for use throughout the Study. This method 
will be discussed in sufficient detail to give the reader a clear notion of it. 
Once this notion of the method is made clear, the purpose for which it was 
used in the Southern Study will be explained. Later sections of the chap- 
ter will be devoted to a discussion of the manner in which the method was 
used and of the techniques used to help Study participants acquire the 
skills and habit of its use. 

Sound methods of problem-solving are well Known. They are the prod- 
uct of philosophical inquiry and have been well proved through use in 
the sciences and in other fields. Generalized, these methods are vari- 
ously referred to as the “scientific method,” the ‘method of reason,” or 
even the “method of common sense.’? By whatever term the generalized 
method is designated, it is typically described in terms of the following 
interrelated processes: 


1. The isolation of a problem or question which the investigator 
wishes to solve; 

2. The establishment of an hypothesis which, if shown to be sound, 
provides the solution (in whole or in part) to the problem or question 
to be solved; 

3. The formulation of means for securing data relevant to an ex- 
amination of the hypothesis under construction; 

4. The accumulation of these data; 

5. The interpretation of these data; 

6. The evaluation of the original hypothesis in terms of the inter- 
pretations of the data; 

+. The acceptance or rejection of the hypothesis; 

8. The formulation of a new or revised problem or hypothesis as 
suggested by steps 1-7.1 


This method of inquiry is of such critical importance to a full under- 
standing of the experimental aspects of the Southern Study and to sound 
evaluation of its principal outcome that attention will now be devoted 
to an examination into the method and of the elements comprising it. 
Let us look, then, further into the method itself. 

As the “scientific method” is actually used in practice, the investigator 


1 For other similar descriptions of the scientific method see Karl Pearson, Gramma for 
Science (3rd Edition), Adam and Charles Black, London, rgt1; George A. Lundberg, 
Social Research, Longmans, Green, and Co., New York, 1942; Douglas Johnson, ‘‘Myste- 
rious Craters of the Carolina Coast,’ American Scientist, January, 1944, Volume 32, No. 
1; Milton Fairchild, The Scientific Method, Character Education Institute, National Capital 


Press, 1926. 
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does not follow with any high degree of exactness, the numerical te 
of steps in the pattern outlined above. The investigator does a a ae 
start with step 1 and proceed without exception to step 7. Rather 5 is 
caught up in a cycle of operations and in series of yee of these opera ee 
which combine to form the ‘“‘scientific method of investigation. New 
data suggest new observations, and these in turn lead to new classifications 
and interpretations. This is but another way of saying that fundamen- 
tally the process described above in eight steps is a cycle and that, as a con- 
sequence, its generalized pattern need not be violated if beginnings are 
made at different points in the cycle. 

It is generally recognized that the investigator through use of the method 
adds to existing generalizations, principles, or “laws,” which since they 
describe phenomena in the physical, biological, or social world may serve 
useful ends. But it should be noted that the method is also used to solve 
specific and immediate problems and that these immediate results of the 
method also serve important and useful ends. Upon reflection, it seems 
obvious that the method may be used appropriately for either of these 
purposes. s 

For whatever purpose the method is used, results vary in dependability 
with the rigidity and completness with which the method is used. One 
cannot rightly say that the method is violated by failure to exercise due 
care at any one point in the process. It would instead be sounder to say 
that the degree of care exercised at all points in the process constitutes a 
measure of the dependability of the conclusions arrived at by use of the 
method. ‘That is, the scientific method is not an all-or-none process, but 
is a method which may be used, and typically is used, in degree. 

Finally, attention is called to two principal aspects of the process of in- 
vestigation or problem-solving commonly referred to as the scientific 
method. The first and more fundamental of these’ is the pattern or system 
of reasoning which governs the process by which an investigation is made. 
This process has been outlined above. The second aspect is concerned 
with the technological operations and devices which serve to increase 
the precision with which observations, interpretations, and classifications 
can be made during the course of the investigation. This second aspect, 
although often not so recognized, is really an adjunct of the first, function- 
ing chiefly at steps 3 and 5 above. That these two aspects of the scientific 
method, as well as their mutual relations, are generally recognized is in- 


dicated by the following statement and by the fact that the statement found 
its way into the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


“Scientific method is a collective term denoting the various pro- 
cesses by the aid of which the sciences are built up. In a wide sense, 
any mode of investigation by which scientific or other impartial or 
systematic knowledge is acquired is called a scientific method. Such 
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methods are of two principal types—technical and logical. A technical 
or technological method is a method of manipulating the phenomena 
under investigation, measuring them with precision, and determining 
the conditions under which they occur, so as to be able to observe 
them in a favorable and fruitful manner. A Jogical method is a method 
of reasoning about the phenomena investigated. ... In a sense, there- 
fore, it may be said that the technical methods of science are auxiliary 
to the logical methods, or methods of reasoning.” ? 


Throughout the subsequent sections of this report the term scientific 
method will be used to designate a process of investigation which is con- 
trolled by the logical pattern of reasoning outlined above, and implement- 
ed to the extent practical by technological methods. Systematic obser- 
vation, classification, and interpretation are the essential characteristics 
of the method. 

When used in the field of education the scientific method is, of course, 
the same as it is when used anywhere else. The essential elements of the 
process are carried on by the investigator solving educational problems 
in the same fashion as we have described. In so far as its use in the South- 
ern Study is concerned, however, the method may perhaps be better under- 
stood if our description is supplemented by one made in terminology 
appropriate to the field of education. The following description is in- 
cluded, therefore, not as an adaptation or as a revision of the scientific 
method described above but as another description of the same method 
presented in terminology appropriate to the central problem being in- 
vestigated in the Southern Study. In this sense the method is better de- 
scribed as follows: 


1. Identification of the community’s educational needs that are 
not adequately met by the present educational program and the 
selection from among these of the one (or ones) to be better served; 

2. Determination of alterations in the present educational pro- 
gram which will better serve these (one or more) selected needs; 

3. Formulation of the means through which these alterations in 
the educational program can be brought about; 

4. Implementation of these means and systematic observation 
of their results; 

5. Interpretation of these results; 

6. Evaluation of the means of program alteration in terms of the 
interpretations of their results; 

». Acceptance or rejection of the means; 

8. Selection of another means or another needed program altera- 


2 Abraham Wolf, “Scientific Method,” Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Edition, Vol. 20, 
Pp. 127-133. 
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tion for examination according to the procedure outlines (steps 1-7 
above). 


The staff assumed that this pattern of study or process of problem-solv- 
ing was the one that must be brought to bear on the series of questions 
which faced each of the schoo! groups participating in the Study if its pur- 
pose was to be realized. Further, they assumed that the design of the 
Study demanded that the method be used coéperatively by those con- 
cerned in a particular local situation, not by outsiders for the local group. 
These assumptions identified the staff’s job as being that of getting the 
method used in this fashion. 

The staff recognized the difficulties inherent in this undertaking. It 
realized too, that some might question the feasibility, even the appropriate- 
ness, of such use of the scientific method. In the first place, it was recog- 
nized that the precision with which the method is used in the sciences and 
the realization that similar exactitude in its use is as yet not possible in 
the field of education, caused some to question its appropriateness for any 
educational problem. The nature of the problems selected for study in 
science together with the long use the method has had in this field have com- 
bined to develop a rather elaborate set of techniques and skills requisite 
to its full use. Some persons, more especially those who have had but 
vicarious acquaintance with the method, have become enamoured with 
the method, have become enamoured with these technological aspects 
of the method and with the extreme refinements of its use in science. As 
a consequence, they are reluctant to admit the method’s use in education 
where it is obvious that we cannot apply, at least in their entirety, all of 
the technical adjuncts of the method that have developed from its use in 
the sciences. Corresponding refinements in educational studies would 
need to await its long use and study in this “‘newer’’ field. It seems cer- 
tain, however, that if the method is used in this or any other new field 
techniques and skills appropriate to the problems of that field will be des 


veloped. In any case, the fact that we do not yet know how seems an 
insufficient reason for not trying to find out. 


Another factor which has probably discouraged wide use of the method 
in the field of education is the apparently general tendency to think of the 
method of inquiry which is so much used in the sciences as being identical 
with the subject matter its use has created. Sound methods of inquir ha 
been so long used in these fields and with such good results a itis 2 
haps natural that the subject matter thus created should often be cake aa 
with the method. A consequence of this confusion is that the pro oy 
to use the method in other fields appears to be taking the ached fi nee 
subject matter of which it is an essential part. Upon more co ee 
thought, however, it seems obvious that the method is not the sropenae 
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any particular subject matter or group of specialists. It is the use of logical 
methods of inquiry that has created our subject matters and much of our use- 
ful knowledge. It therefore seems important that this method of inquiry, 
the scientific method, be put to wider use in all fields of human activity. 

The staff recognized, further, that a considerable number of educators 
held that the scientific method necessarily involves the use of “‘controlled 
experimentation” as a means (perhaps the only sound means) of making 
observations that will yield data valid for forming judgments and drawing 
conclusions. This opinion apparently overlooks the fact that controlled 
experimentation, even if considered appropriate to investigations in ed- 
ucation, is but one of the large number of tools and techniques that have 
been developed to supplement the pattern of reasoning which, in final 
analysis, zs the scientific method. Such preoccupations with the tech- 
nological tools and adjuncts of the system of logic and reason inherent in 
the method were recognized as factors which might cause some to question 
its use in the Study. Closely associated with this impediment to free use 
of the method is the point of view that the principal, perhaps the sole, end 
sought through use of the method is that of developing generalizations, 
broad principles, or laws rather than admitting its legitimate use to include 
the solution of the highly specific and immediate problems that were to 
be dealt with in the Southern Study. 

However, the opinion that the scientific method can be put to many uses 
has for years had its advocates. Commenting upon the method long 
ago Huxley wrote: 


“The method of scientific investigation is nothing but the expression 
of the necessary mode of working of the human mind. It is simply 
the mode by which all phenomena are reasoned about, rendered pre- 
cise and exact. There is no more difference, but there is just the same 
kind of difference, between the mental operations of a man of science 
and those of an ordinary person, as there is between the operations 
and methods of a baker or of a butcher weighing out his goods in com- 
mon scales, and the operations of a chemist in performing a difficult 
and complex analysis by means of his balance and finely graduat- 
ed scales. ... The process (of scientific reasoning) is, and always 
must be, the same, and precisely the same mode of reasoning was em- 
ployed by Newton and Laplace in their endeavors to discover and 
define the causes of the movements of the heavenly bodies, as you, with 
your own common sense, would employ to detect a burglar.” 3 


Karl Pearson saw the same wide possibilities of the method: 


“The scientific method is one and the same in all branches, and 
that method is the method of all logically trained minds. .. The 


? Thomas Henry Huxley, “The Scientific Method,” Darwiniana, 1865. 
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unity of all science consists in tts method, not in its material alone. ‘The man 
who classifies facts of any kind whatever, who sees their mutual re- 
lation and describes their sequences, is applying the scientific method 
and is a man of science. The facts may belong to the past history 
of mankind, to the social statistics of our great cities, to the atmosphere 
of the most distant stars, to the digestive organs of a worm or to the 
life of a scarcely visible bacillus. It is not the facts themselves which 
make science, but the method by which they are dealt with.” 4 


The fact is, through use in the sciences, the scientific method has grad- 
ually been popularized. People generally have been impressed with the 
benefits that have come from its use and as a consequence it is commonly 
conceded that we should be “scientific about things,” that “we should 
think scientifically,” and that “problems can best be solved by using the 
scientific method.” Furthermore, there has developed considerable agree- 
ment that the method should be used in educational studies.* Although 
the extent to which these opinions have been popularized has undoubt- 
edly exceeded the extent to which the method is actually used, it is true 
that the method has been widely used by educational experts (individual 
or committee) who seek to arrive at conclusions with respect to the ed- 
ucational needs and programs as they apply to youth in general. Such 
use results in the formulation of “‘authoritative” statements or general- 
izations concerning the needs of youth,, of the “average child,’ and of 
what, in terms of a generalized curriculum pattern, should be done about 
them. 

It should be clear from the analysis made in Chapter II, that this con- 
ventional use of the method was not in harmony with the general purpose 
and character of the Southern Study. Each faculty in the Study accepted 
‘the responsibility to investigate the needs of youth in its own community 
and to make such adjustments in its educational program as would better 
meet those needs. Each teacher was to have a share in this activity. Hence 
any method of study adopted must be used by the local groups. The 
techniques requisite to joint, codperative use of the method were recognized 
as being for the most part undeveloped, and the lack of these techniques 
was a matter that needed to be weighed in making a decision concerning 
an appropriate method of work in the Study. The really critical issue, 
however, was whether or not the ordinary, “run-of-mine” teacher, ad- 
ministrator, patron, and pupil could make effective use of the logical 


; Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science (3rd edition), pp. 10-11. 

5 For statements of this position see W. C. Trow, Scientific Method in 
“yen aes 925; G. A. Lundberg, Social Research: A Study of Methods of Gathering Data 
- eee: eeey hepa : 929 ; ie pes Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 

V.E.A., S Method tn Supervisory Programs, 7th Yearbook, 1934: J. D. B 
The Social Function of Science, The Macmillan Com New York, at pes 
Society for the Study of Education The Scienti, Mor iin Baars: Wiehe: 
Yearbook, Public School Publishing Co., Bison Tilinois, Yosh ert fe 


Education, Houghton 
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method of the sciences for school improvement. The staff was conscious 
of the commonly held opinion that few people possessed, or could acquire, 
the attitudes and skills requisite to the use of the scientific method. To 
state this opinion more baldly, there were and perhaps still are many who 
believe that most teachers, children, and parents do not possess the degree 
of intelligence necessary for using the scientific method in a study of their 
own educational problems. It was the opinion of the staff, however, that 
no better means has been discovered for putting the intelligence of people, 
however much or little they may possess, to useful work. 


This is not to reason that the task was assumed to be an easy one. Let 
us look briefly at some of the conventional practices and concepts in ed- 
ucation which the staff saw as complicating the job of getting the scientific 
method used by all participants in the Study. It is apparently the usual 
practice of administrators and supervisors to decide and to tell teachers 
what they (the teachers) should do in the matter of educating children. 
However soundly these decisions are made, and however adroitly the tell- 
ing is done, it seems obvious that under such circumstances codperative 
use of the method by the administrators, supervisors, and teachers to- 
gether is limited, perhaps even prevented. Again, it is the usual practice 
in education to assume that the needs of youth are known and understood. 
Usually it is further assumed that the means of meeting these needs, through 
instruction in conventional subject matters, is not open to serious question. 
It is anticipated that such notions as these, when encountered, would 
undoubtedly make it difficult for the staff and the school faculties to use 
the scientific method in an investigation of the problems that were basic 
to the entire Study. Other educational practices and concepts such as 
the inflexibility in the character and purpose of school programs, the tangi- 
ble and intangible restrictions upon educational experimentation of any 
fundamental sort, and the lack of genuine confidence in group intelligence 
are well xnown to the reader and need no elaboration here. These factors, 
too, were among those which it seemed would operate to make free use of 
the scientific method difficult. 

The staff’s assumption that the scientific method should be used in a 
study of the problems confronting the faculties and teachers taking part 
in the Southern Study was made with the considerations suggested above 
in mind. The soundness of the method, together with its appropriate- 
ness to the intent and general design of the Study, seemed to outweigh the 
difficulties in the way of its use. 

Thus the reasoning that has been outlined terminated with the basic 
assumption that the scientific method should be used throughout the Study. 
Acceptance of this assumption raised for the staff the further problem of 
developing appropriate means of getting the method into general use. 
This matter together with some of the factors which influenced the extent 
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of its use will be given detailed consideration in subsequent sections of 
this report. In fact, as the reader will quickly see, the report gives more 
attention to describing the means devised to get the method used than to 
a statistical treatment and interpretation of the data that were secured 
through its use. This emphasis appears sound in an area where techniques 
for use of the method are largely undeveloped. In areas where the means 
of using the scientific method are well known major attention can be given 
to the techniques of treating the data that result from its use. But in “new” 
fields it seems reasonable to give first attention to discovering how the 
method can be used, feeling confident that if this is accomplished valua- 
ble outcomes are ultimately assured. Other researchers can then give 
special attention to the techniques of refining the observations, classifica- 
tions, and interpretations of data secured through its use. Because of the 
critical role of methodology in the study, the report will be more under- 
standable if at this point the general procedure for getting the method 
used and of studying its use is made clear to the reader. 

Codperative use of the scientific method for the purpose of local school 
improvement was assumed to be a skill which had to be learned or acquir- 
ed by those taking part in the Study if the purposes of the Study were to 
be realized. The means which the staff accepted as being effective ones 
for achieving this end were consistent with certain theories concerning 
learning which the staff accepted. Lecturing about the use of the method, 
requiring its use, or aggressively persuading teachers (no matter how polite- 
ly) that it should be used, were considered to be inappropriate, even un- 
desirable, means. Not only was it believed that such means were incon- 
sistent with the codperative character of the Study, but it was thought 
that to use them would divert the teachers’ attention from their own ed- 
ucational problems to a frustrating preoccupation with the scientific method 
per se. It seemed more likely that use of the method could be “taught” 
successfully by setting up a variety of study situations which were planned 
to include organizations and arrangements which in and of themselves 
suggested and facilitated use of the method. For example, if the agenda 
or schedule of work for a teachers’ conference included a time and place 
for the teachers to “‘decide what problems we should work on together,” 
it seemed likely that this arrangement would itself encourage the group 
to define the problems or questions to be investigated—an important point 
in the codperative use of the scientific method. Again, if such agenda 
or schedules were planned in a way to include a time and place for the 
teachers to reach an answer to the question, “What do the results of our 
study indicate we ‘should do next?” this arrangement would also have 
the effect of permitting and encouraging the group to use the scientific 
method. It will be noticed that such items differ sharply from those con- 
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entionally included in the agenda of teachers meetings, workshops, and 
nstitutes. These agenda are more likely to include such items as: 


The Problems That Challenge Teachers. ... A Panel Discussion 
by Four Leaders in Educational Thought 

The Role of the Teacher in the Post-War World. ... A Round- 
Table Discussion Led by (A Principal) 

The Way Ahead.... A Concluding Address by (A Visiting Authori- 
ty) 


In all probability the purposes of such workshops and institutes do not 
nclude that of encouraging wide use of the scientific method on local 
roblems. But this was a basic purpose held by the staff of the Southern 
study. As a consequence, provisions for and planning of all study situa- 
ions, including general summer conferences, local conferences, even study 
vith teachers on the job, were made with a view to promoting general use 
f the scientific method by all individuals and groups engaged in the Study. 

This basic purpose went beyond the goal of merely getting the method 
ised by participants in a passive, direction-following fashion. The staff 
ought to get the method used in a way that would result in its use being 
earned. Educational research has demonstrated that, in general, we 
earn what we do. Considerable insight is often required, however, to 
dentify precisely what the learner is doing in a given learning situation... 
‘or example, it would be quite possible to arrange situations wherein 
eachers and principals would carry on their study in conformity with 
he general pattern of the scientific method. The casual observer might 
raw the conclusion that, since the general pattern of the method was being 
ollowed, use of the method was being learned. Closer examination might 
eveal, however, that what the principals and teachers were really doing 
yas following the directions for study laid down by those in charge of plan- 
ing and arranging the situation, with the consequence that what was being 
sarned was the ability to follow directions with only a minimum comple- 
1ent of learning in the use of the scientific method. If this should appear 
> be a highly theoretical consideration, it should be recalled that it is ex- 
ctly this point that is involved in the admittedly small returns realized 
om much of our formal instruction in the sciences, in so far as these re- 
imms involve ability and inclination to use the scientific method. The 
aff attempted to plan all conferences, workshops, and other study situa- 
ons in a manner that would encourage but not demand use of the scien- 
fic method. The plans invited but did not require or force conformance 
ith the method’s general pattern of reasoning. Provision was always 
1ade whereby individuals or groups could reject or abandon rigorous use 
f the method whenever it was unacceptable to them. As a consequence, 
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use of the method was accompanied by results that were satisfying to those 
concerned. Because of this satisfaction its use tended to be repeated and 
learned. 

Situations planned in this fashion served the further purpose of supply- 
ing the means through which the staff could make its observations and study 
the use of the method. It was not possible, of course, for the staff to con- 
trol the design of each situation. In many cases staff assistance was sought 
in planning the arrangements and procedures of conferences and of staff 
visits in the schools, but in some instances such planning was done with 
little or no staff assistance. As a result the staff had opportunity to study 
the use of the method in a wide variety of situations with the consequence 
that much was learned about the factors which have either positive or 
negative influence upon full and voluntary use of the method. These 
study situations became in one sense the laboratory in which practice in 
using the method could be had by the teachers and principals and in 
another sense the laboratory in which the staff’s study of the experimental 
variable (use of the scientific method) was conducted. 

As the Southern Study progressed, the staff’s way of planning work - 
shops and conferences, of conducting group study, and of going about 
its work in the schools became recognized and valued as a distinctly ‘‘new” 
way of working toward the improvement of school programs. Such ex- 
pressions as “the Southern Study’s method,” and ‘‘the way we work in 
the Study” appeared in the spontaneous remarks of the participants and, 
with increasing frequency, in the written reports of teachers and school 
faculties. It was “this way of working” that became the principal means 
by which the staff sought to help those engaged in the Study to learn the 
use of the scientific method and through its use to develop educational 
programs that would better meet the needs of youth. In subsequent 
chapters of this report numerous illustrations of this way of working—the 
Southern Study’s way of working—will be presented through detailed 
descriptions of the planning, organization, and procedures of the work- 
shops, conferences, and other major activities of the Southern Association 
Study. These illustrations will show that as the Study developed there 
were many pupils, teachers, parents, and principals who acquired con- 
siderable skill in using the scientific method in their study of local ed- 
ucational problems. Acquisition of this skill is a matter of educational 
growth and hence is not one that is acquired over night. This is especially 
true in the case of group use of the method, and the reader should not 
expect that within the short span of the Study final mastery of group use 
_ of the method was or could be achieved by any group that took part in 
the Study. However, within the descriptions of Study activities that are 
presented in following chapters the reader will find considerable evidence 
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that the method was widely used and that some individuals and groups 
gained considerable skill in its use. Of equal importance is the fact, 
elaborated upon in subsequent chapters, that the method was tested in 
a considerable number of situations and what was learned about its use 
can now be applied in other programs for the improvement of education. 


CHAPTER IV 
STUDY IN CENTRAL SUMMER CONFERENCES 


One of the study “arrangements” provided in order to help the second- 
ary schools participating in the Southern Study perform the functions for 
which they were responsible was a series of four annual, central conferences 
or workshops sponsored by the Commission and planned and conducted by 
the staff during the summers of 1938-1941." 

These summer conferences were a logical outgrowth of the modes of 
curriculum study current at the beginning of the Southern Study. In 
a geographically widespread, codperative enterprise which was to extend 
over a number of years it seemed natural to come together regularly so 
that participants might know one another and profit from mutual in- 
spiration and help. Such codperative work on the part of committees 
or representative groups at some central “curriculum laboratory” was 
a customary procedure in the state curriculum-improvement programs 
prevalent throughout the South and with which numbers of those in- 
volved in the Southern Study had had experience. Influential, also, 
was the enthusiasm of many for the Sarah Lawrence Workshop which had 
been conducted under the auspices of the Eight-Year Study of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association during the summer of 1937, and to which 
the director of the Southern Study had been invited as an observer. Un- 
doubtedly it was such influences as the above, rather than a survey of the 
needs of participating schools and the choice of a means of study appro- 
priate to these needs, which were most important in the decision to hold 
the first of these summer conferences. Perhaps, too, the growing popularity 
of workshops as well as the needs of the several school groups was a fac- 
tor in their continuation. 

The first of four conferences conducted by the Study was held on the 
campus of Vanderbilt University in 1938, the second at the University of 


1 There was always some hesitancy on the part of the Executive Commi 

mission and on the part of the director and staff of the Study to etait hese aa 
conferences as “workshops.” ‘This hesitation resulted from a recognition that although 
there was some similarity between the Southern Study summer conferences and work 

shops as these were developed in the Eight-Year Study, promoted by the Progressi - 
Education Association, and spread throughout the nation, actually the coufteeeeee cif. 
fered markedly from workshops in the immediate purposes for which they were set “ 
in the methods of planning and conducting them, and in the outcomes sought the ae 
them. To appreciate this point the reader has but to compare criticall the Sea 

of summer conferences in this chapter or in other published reports re aga: 
with the conception of a workshop developed in Heaton, Camp, and Diederi W rt 
fessional Education for Experienced Teachers (University of Chicago Press, 1 a ich’s Pro- 
which was prepared with the assistance of the Committee on Workshops of the re treatise 
Education Association and may therefore be accepted as a more or less auth pat Weer 
ment of the philosophy, purpose and methods of workshops. orative state- 
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North Carolina in 1939, the third at Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege in 1940, and the last at Georgia State College for Women in 1941. 
Three of the conferences were for a period of six weeks, the fourth and last 
for four weeks. Each of them except the last was attended by from two to 
eight representatives from each of the thirty-three participating secondary 
schools, the total attendance being as follows: at Vanderbilt 143, at North 
Carolina 205, at Eastern Kentucky 193. For reasons that will be explained 
later, the attendance at Georgia State College for Women in 1941 dropped 
to 97 participants from seventeen schools. In all, some 500 different indi- 
viduals from the thirty-three secondary schools worked in one or more of 
these conferences. 

The personnel of the conferences represented cross-sections of typical 
Southern high school faculties. Typically a school was represented by 
the principal or superintendent and from three to five teachers. Some- 
thing of the wide range of teaching fields included is indicated by the 
following analysis of the total group attending the Vanderbilt conference: 


PE HISMRLCACHELS ern ee te Men COE eer ctr ares Saeco ese ee ee 30 
Hiizh'schogl principals and:assistants 4. 222)... oso oe we 25 
OL IAMSLUCICS EACHCES nner a citing a saan rea ce gise cer roma 24 
DPIC RECON CCA CHOIS er ME atorais Ue ieee Cae CE eS 16 
RVEARRCIN AICS LEACHED S tag ai. care sce We Suhies. Pay, shan d tanta vase Woh rele 3 
PLOMMEsCCONOLIICS TCACNETS oe lene ys ae tele See abs wetted es Ge ee mes 9 
School superintendents and assistants... 04 oe. Ne wees cee 8 
VSIA! CULICA TOI COACNETS 10g: neicore soe cine nia gisele Sed bite aan 5 
PEI OU ASE LCAC CLS yin 9. F etree EATEN et AEA SS DS wR ATS 3 
SeUIC AMCOTOTICETS 4 eee tcc eee te ee eerste ge 2 
PR LC AC INCL Sn eae Ne ee mate GIN Ses oad ea BRS reo aho Wye A aS 2 
BN MEELIS ACLCRRCACIICTS inet cree teers sissies oes Sha erohe etme ore haar aes ere 2s 
PTR OL AGG TEACIIETS Mire. eos 2 avsisie'a bailed evel a¥eis sth einl viave ats 2 
MEMCCAUSLEACIICL SUPELVISOPSs tof ars Pinte crabs siers oo oF aticini a sip a Siar I 
MEMTPAr LATS ete Oe ios aes Fe ete PE Es wh ya hale eas I 


To work with these teachers the Commission provided a staff made up 
of the director and regular members of the Study staff supplemented with 
a number of visiting consultants. The size of the staffs serving the con- 
ferences varied with the number of participants, the usual ratio of staff 
members to participants being maintained at approximately one to ten. 
The wide range of training and specialization represented in the staff at 
the University of North Carolina conference is typical: Language arts (2), 
Home Economics (2), Guidance (2), Education, Social Studies, Health and 
Physical Education, Curriculum Planning, Mathematics, Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Industrial Arts, Foreign Languages, Library Science, Educational 

_Evaluation, Science Education, and Arts and Crafts. The staff personnel 
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was varied also in the kinds of relations which the members normally had 
with education. In the staff above for example, one was a superintendent 
of schools, five were high school teachers, six college teachers, three were 
from the full-time staff of the Southern Study, and three from the staff of 
the Eight-Year Study. 

Working facilities commonly included an auditorium large enough to 
seat the entire group, meeting rooms sufficient to accommodate a number 
of discussion groups ranging in size up to 35 or 40, workrooms for each 
of the school groups, and office space for staff members. The local college 
or University library was available to participants, and these materials 
were supplemented with a considerable collecticn which was the property 
of the Study. Housing and feeding and recreational facilities were those 
provided at the institution. : 

Provisions were made whereby participants who desired it could re- 
ceive college credit for study done in the conferences. This credit was 
granted either by the institution serving as host or, when the necessary 
arrangements were made in advance, with an institution of the participant’s 
choice. In addition to their work as a part of the Study, a few teachers 
pursued courses being offered on the campus of the institution serving as 
host to the Study. 

In personnel, in organization, and in structure, then, these summer con- 
ferences or workshops were typical of miniature summer schools for teachers. 
And in ultimate purpose they, like summer schools, were designed to con- 
tribute to the improvement of schools in the region. But in methods of 
study used and in immediately sought-for outcomes this similarity to the 
usual summer school experience will not be so evident. Nor was the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the conferences characteristic of that commonly found in 
summer schools, The informality, the lack of fixed schedules, freedom 
to use one’s time as one saw fit, were in obvious contrast; but more signifi- 
cant differences resulted from the highly purposeful nature of all work, the 
wide participation in making decisions affecting work, and the generally 
positive nature of personal relations. 

As with all other study activities over which it had any control, the staff 
conceived these conferences as situations within which the school faculties 
(or their representatives in this case) could plan, prepare for, evaluate, and 
re-plan changes in their several school programs. The staff saw them, too, 
as only parts of a school group’s study program, which extended through- 
out the year—more concentrated, more intensive, perhaps more leisurely 
because of the absence of other duties, but nevertheless a portion of a con- 
tinuing pattern of study which was necessary if education in the several 
communities was to be improved. Furthermore, the analysis which the 
staff made of the total job facing the several schools and the conclusions 
which it came to concerning how best to help the schools with this job, 
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meant that the immediate concern was in using these conferences as situa- 
tions for ‘“‘teaching”’ joint use of the scientific method (as we have outlined 
it in Chapter III) on the cycle of problems involved in local school improve- 
ment. 

The purposes served by a summer conference (or by any other agere- 
gation of students, for that matter) is not alone determined by the sponsors 
or creators of that conference. The methods accepted by the staff mem- 
bers as appropriate for them to use (and outlined in Chapter III) meant 
it was particularly true of the Southern Study conferences that the pur- 
poses, at least the professional purposes, with which each and every par- 
ticipant came, were elements in the total purpose of the conference. And 
the nature of these purposes varied from person to person and from time 
to time. Numbers of teachers and principals, particularly as time went 
on, came to the conferences with very clear-cut ideas of jobs to be done, of 
things to accomplish. They brought from their home situations work 
which it appeared could be done most appropriately at the conference, 
where time, help from the staff and others, perhaps a library, were avail- 
able. But many participants, in the early days of the Study especially, 
came with no such definite purposes in mind. They came to learn, to 
study, to get help, perhaps to find out what was new in their field, to try to 
make up their minds as to whether to make this change or that, to in- 
vestigate this or that topic related to their work; but with few ideas as to 
exactly what they should do or how to do it. Some probably came only 
through curiosity, a few through compulsion (pressure from the principal), 
or to get some easy credits or a cheap vacation. To complicate matters, 
further, the expansion of the staff made necessary during the conferences 
sometimes meant that visiting consultants were brought in who had little 
understanding of or sympathy with the purposes commonly accepted by 
the regular staff. 

It was with purposes as diverse as these that the summer conferences 
had to concern themselves. Out of such heterogeneity one would scarce- 
ly expect a common purpose accepted by all. The design of the con- 
ferences, however, was in the hands of the director and staff, and the plan- 
ning for and conduct of them was primarily their responsibility. The read- 
er, therefore, can expect to find in our account of the conferences illustra- 
tions of the staffs efforts to implement the theories concerning sound meth- 
ods of seeking school improvement outlined in the previous chapter as the 
method of the Southern Study. It was the implementation of these theories 
which contributed the similarities in the four conferences. Actually, par- 
ticipants in the conferences were usually more impressed with their dissim- 
ilarities, but there was a common thread running’ through all of them and 
it is a purpose of this chapter to rationalize these common elements. 

Adequate descriptions of the several summer conferences conducted 
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by the Study are available in the literature.2. Rather than repeating here: 
descriptions of the individual conferences we shall approach the problem 
of helping the reader understand the conferences and through them the 
method of the Study by considering in order five questions concerning them: 


1. What was the nature of the planning done for the conferences? 

2. What did the participants’ study concern itself with and how 
was this determined? 

3. What methods of study were used and how were these deter- 
mined? 

4. What were the immediate outcomes of study? 

5. What was the role of the staff in study? 


1. What Was the Nature of the Planning Done for the Conferences? 


The kind and amount of planning done in anticipation of study is a 
fundamental factor in the kind and amount of studying that will be done, 
and the purpose or purposes for which study is organized will determine 
the preplanning that is appropriate. The nature and purpose of the 
Southern Study demanded that summer conferences like all other study 
arrangements be situations wherein the participants codperatively de- 
veloped and used sound methods of attack on the problems involved in 
local improvement. In addition, the situations must be of a nature that 
would encourage the “transfer” of these methods to other study situa- 
tions which the participants might encounter. Appropriate preplanning 
would, therefore, provide the necessary machinery for opening the confer- 
ence and turning its conduct over to the participants (teachers and staff) 
_ and provide facilities for living and the resources for work, at least to the 
extent that the needs could be anticipated; but it would avoid decisions 
concerning any matters of importance that could be left until the confer- 
ences opened. Furthermore, to the extent that was practical, it seemed 
appropriate that the participants share even in this preliminary planning. 
Let us examine the planning done in preparation for the conferences. 

The decision to hold the first conference, at Vanderbilt, was made by 
the director and Executive Committee of the Commission prior to the 
beginnings of any organized study on the part of the schools. It was 
also made prior to anything other than the most general determination 
of the purpose of the Study; and (since the staff had not as yet been select- 
ed) prior to the final identification of the “experimental variable” (which 
we have already identified as general use of the scientific method on the 
problems of local improvement). Furthermore, the decision to hold the 
first conference was made without consultation with the participating 

* See F. C. Jenkins and Staff, The Southern Association Study (Nashville, Tennessee, 1941), 


and Robert S. Fleming, “Work of the Southern Association Study duri 
of 1941,” Tue Sournern Association QuarRTERLY, Vol. VI, Rese pris ne Sanat 
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schools. “Having decided upon it, however, the desirability of planning 
it with the participants was recognized, and in preparation for it a series 
of four preliminary meetings (at Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Nashville, 
Tennessee; Atlanta, Georgia; and Raleigh, North Carolina) was held 
with representatives from the schools. Teachers and principals from the 
several schools attended the meeting which was geographically nearest 
them. The director of the Study was in charge of the meetings, and he 
was assisted by Dr. Charles Knudson of Peabody College and Dr. Ralph 
Tyler, then chairman of the Evaluation Committee of the Eight-Year 
Study. The meetings gave the school representatives an opportunity 
to ask questions concerning the proposed Study, the role of the participat- 
ing schools, and the opportunities which such participation provided. 
Much time was given to a discussion of plans for the coming summer con- 
ference or workshop. The meetings were kept informal, flexible, and 
free, but the agenda typically included: 


1. A talk by the director giving facts concerning the Study and 
the provisions for the coming workshop, which was followed, often 
interrupted, by questions; 

2. A talk by Dr. Knudson on revisions under way in the state cur- 
riculum studies of the South with emphasis on the core curriculum, 
followed by a questioning period; 

3. A talk by Dr. Tyler on the role of evaluation in curriculum 
revision, and, upon questioning concerning the evaluation work under 
way in the Eight-Year Study. 


The actual working plans for the summer conference were developed 
in a series of staff meetings with various members as they were selected in 
attendance. Included in these meetings was one sponsored by the Progres- 
sive Education Association held at the Cranbrook School, at which repre- 
sentatives of a number of other state and regional studies were present. 
Final plans were made in a staff meeting held the day before the opening 
of the conference where the minutes show there was agreement on the 


following points: 


“A planning committee to be composed of teachers, principals, 
and staff representatives was given the responsibility of carrying out 
the wishes of conference participants. It was to be concerned with 
the arrangement of group meetings, adjustments in living conditions, 
provisions for recreational activities, and suggestions for the improve- 
ment of all conference procedures. 

“Devices were to be provided by means of which the wishes, con- 
cerns, and suggestions of individual participants would be brought 
to the attention of the planning committee for its consideration. 
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“Daily scheduling procedures which were directly controlled by 
the stated desires of individual participants would be used. 

“The individual staff member’s background of experience and 
specialization would be used in furthering the study or studies pro- 
posed by the participants rather than in directly determining what 
participants would study. 

“The questions, interests, and problems expressed by the parti- 
cipants would be recognized as the major point of reference in deter- 
mining conference procedures.” 


The regional meetings held with representatives from the secondary 
schools in preparation for the Vanderbilt conference helped to “break 
the ice” and were the beginnings of an informal codperative relation be- 
tween the director (and staff) and the participants which continued through- 
out the life of the Study. The staff meetings contributed values which went 
far beyond planning for the coming conference. The manner in which 
they were conducted was such that while considering the kind of summer 
study that might help the schools most, the staff members arrived at clearer 
understandings of one another. Perhaps one of the unique advantages of 
these meetings was the fact that the director and staff members became 
acquainted and established effective working relationships. As was to be 
expected at the beginning of a serious and long time investigation of school 
improvement, staff discussions were characterized by divergence of opinions, 
considerable vagueness, and some confusion. But there began to evolve 
here a clarification of purpose essential for a group beginning a codperative 
undertaking. According to an early summary of the meetings, ‘‘it was be- 
lieved by a large majority of the staff that the summer work should be co- 
operative in nature, involving participants and staff; that the interests of the 
participants should be accepted as the point of departure in work; that the 
end point of study should be action or planned action for improving the 
several schools, and that results should be evaluated in terms of the ends 
sought by the participants.” ‘ 

The reader will recognize, however, that so far as the “‘method of the 
Southern Study” outlined in the previous chapter is concerned, it was in 
use in this planning to a limited degree only. Neither was the planning | 
a demonstration of “use of the total available intelligence” (the share of 
the school representatives in decision-making was certainly limited) nor 
was the emphasis placed on “evaluation” or on “‘what’s new in curriculum 
revision” in the series of regional meetings particularly conducive to get- 
ting the several school groups to take the first step in the process of reason- 


ing described in Chapter III as “‘identification of the Community’s needs 


that are not adequately met... .” In fact, the agenda of the meetings 


suggest instead that these problems had already been isolated (in the areas 
of core curriculum and evaluation) and that they were probably the same 
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for all schools. The planning did, however, result in the creation of a 
working arrangement which was in general favorable for use of the method 
of the Study. Prior to a more careful identification of the continuing 
purpose of the Study and of the role of the Staff in the Study one could 
scarcely demand more in the way of preplanning. 


Developments at Vanderbilt during the summer of 1938 and in the field 
during the succeeding year led to the selection of a small nucleus of full- 
time staff members and to the creation of a larger pool of staff members 
whose relations to the Study, although part-time, were nevertheless assumed 
to be of a continuing nature. This move made available the machinery 
for a more careful identification of the “experimental variable” from which 
evolved the method outlined previously. The isolation of this variable 
was reflected in the planning for the second summer conference at the 
University of North Carolina. 


As compared with the planning for the Vanderbilt conference, planning 
for the second conference was characterized by (1) more participation 
by the school representatives, (2) more attention to the needs of individual 
teachers, and (3) a more conscious effort to plan procedures in terms of 
study already under way in the several schools and by the several members 
of the school groups. Planning for the second conference was actually be- 
gun at the conclusion of the Vanderbilt conference where an evaluation 
of the conference included suggestions from the teachers, principals, and 
staff members concerning subsequent conference procedures. The plans 
for the North Carolina conference were developed in terms of these sugges- 
tions and in terms of staff experiences in the field during the year. In 
the spring preceding the second conference the director began collecting 
information by mail from the schools concerning the things that groups 
and the individuals composing these groups proposed to study during the 
the conference and ideas concerning staff help and materials that would 
be needed. This information, too, was incorporated in the planning. 
Preliminary plans for the conference made by the staff provided for liv- 
ing arrangements and a workroom for each school group, and also pro- 
vided for a representative group of participants and staff to develop the actual 
plans or its opening and operation. , 

Means of planning used for the third conference, at Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, were similar to those described above with even 
more participation by representatives from the schools; but planning for 
the summer of 1941 was approached in an entirely different manner. 
Until this time, the decision to hold each succeeding conference had been 
made by the Executive. Committee of the Commission upon the recom- 
mendation of the staff. These decisions were unquestionably approved 
by a large majority of the participants, but it was tacitly assumed that 
all schools would send representatives to the conferences. This amounted 
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to assuming that the best way for each faculty to study during the summer 
and the best way for the staff to help in study was within the framework 
of a central conference. The only question raised in regard to the schools, 
the problem which they were invited to participate in solving, was, “How 
can we make a summer conference or workshop best serve your needs?” 
For a number of reasons the staff and certain school groups began to doubt 
the soundness of this approach. Things under way in several schools 
as a result of participation in the Study seemed to demand that certain 
groups stay at home, and the problems facing other groups appeared to 
be better studied at home or somewhere other than in a central workshop. 
The large number of persons involved in study at some of the schools made 
it impractical to study in a central conference. The recognition of such 
factors as these led to a questioning of the assumption that all could study 
best at a central workshop and to the decision to approach the matter of 
summer study within a much broader framework. Therefore, in prep- 
aration for the summer of 1941, it was decided to initiate planning by rais- 
ing with the several high school faculties the larger problem “‘what is the 
best means of summer study for your faculty and how can the Southern 
Study help you with it?” This broad problem was raised with a repre- 
sentative group of principals and teachers at the December, 1940, meeting 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and this 
meeting was followed by a series of staff visits to the schools where the same 
problem was attacked. 


The nature of this planning and its outcomes have been described at 
length by Fleming.’ Briefly, what happened was that general participa- 
tion in the process of solving the larger problem led to the conclusion that 
not one kind, but a variety of summer studies was needed to meet the de- 
mands of the several local situations. As a result, the Study helped to pro- 
vide for the summer of 1941 the following types of experiences: 


“1. An opportunity for individuals from some of the schools to 
participate in summer conferences in colleges or universities codperat- 
ing with the Study; 


: . 
*g. An opportunity for several schools to have ‘local summer con- 
ferences’ of their own; 


“3. An opportunity for several individuals from the various schools 
to have fellowships for a number of varied activities (These activities 


were to include experiences in codperating conferences and in local 
studies) ; 


“ o * 
4. An opportunity for several schools to have pre-school con- 
ferences; 


“5. An opportunity for about half of the school groups to send 


3 Op. cit., pp. 200-202. 
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representatives to a central conference to be held at Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia.” 


Thus in the preparation for the last summer in which the Study actively 
assisted the schools there can be seen emerging a pattern of study, which 
has wide implications for in-service teacher education. As the study 
programs in the several schools developed, it no longer appeared sound 
for those responsible for helping the schools to assume that there was one 
best way for schools to study. Instead, approaching the problem on a 
broader front resulted in greatly varied study arrangements. 


In summary, the preplanning for summer study might be characterized 
as follows: (1) there was a gradual inclusion of more and more of the par- 
ticipants in the making of plans, and (2) the planning came gradually to 
be done in terms of the total cycle of problems involved in local improve- 
ment. 


2. What Did the Participants? Study Concern Itself with and How Was 
This Determined? 


The staff and teachers and administrators from the secondary schools 
alike assumed that study in the summer conferences was for the purpose 
of helping the participants do better the job of improving their local schools. 
The staff assumed further that the “best”? kind of study to achieve this 
end would be focused directly on the series of problems involved in local 
improvement. It did not assume, however, that the “best” way to get 
such study was to compel it of the participants. Instead, priority was given 
to another principle that at any given time whatever appears most impor- 
tant to the participant himself is the appropriate thing to study. The staff 
was content that the release of intelligence resulting from such motivation 
would inevitably lead to these local problems and, incidentally, to the use of 
the scientific method in their solution. With Huxley, the staff agreed that 
this method was “‘the necessary mode of working of the human mind.” The 
means used to insure that participants did have opportunity to study what- 
ever seemed important to them varied from conference to conference. : At 
Vanderbilt choice was made as a result of being faced with the question, 
“‘What are you interested in?” Before the end of the conferences this em- 
phasis had shifted to, “Are you making headway on your problems? i Par- 
ticipants came to the second and third conference with lists of such “prob- 
lems” to work on, and throughout both of these conferences study was focused 
directly on the problems involved in local improvement. The only es- 
sential difference between these two conferences and the first was the re- 
sult of a conscious effort on the part of the staff to see that each person had 
opportunity to work on problems which he himself considered important. 
In other words, rather than allowing a majority vote or the dominant 
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personalities in a group decide on what all should study, the effort was 
made to get each person to make this decision for himself. 

During the fourth and last summer, however, the approach was changed 
again. Study began this time within the framework suggested by the 
following two questions, which were put to participants in anticipation 
of the summer’s study: 


‘‘¢, What are you now doing, or what do you plan to do, to im- 
prove your school program? 
“9, What jobs need to be done this summer in order to further 


these improvements?” 


These shifts (from “‘interests,” to “‘problems,”’ to “‘jobs’’) reflect to some 
extent a maturing of the study habits of the groups. In part, also, they 
represent gradual recognition by the staff that problems are not things 
which teachers keep in some convenient pocket to be pulled out at will 
but rather are factors of the general study “arrangement”? which faces 
teachers. In other words, the kinds of things which teachers consider im- 
portant for study at any given time are dependent upon the immediate 
goals which they have set, or do set, for themselves, and the nature of 
these goals will vary depending upon the professional milieu into which 
teachers are thrown. Since the purpose of the Southern Study was to 
build educational programs adequate for the youth of the several com- 
munities, it seemed appropriate that arrangements for study would en- 
courage identification of and study on problems related to this task. 

Working within the matrix of such study arrangements as those just 
described participants in ever-increasing numbers did identify for study 
some one or more of the series of problems which were the essential com- 
ponents of the central problem, ‘“‘What adjustments in our educational 
program will better meet the needs of the youth in our community?” This 
does not mean, however, that school groups or individuals in their summer 
study commonly followed in serial order and through to completion, the 
steps in the process of problem-solving analyzed in the previous chapter 
as the scientific method. If the reader will recall this process, it will be 
observed that it is of such a nature that it cannot usually be completed 
except on the job. Specifically, step 4 (implementation of means of improve- 
ment and systematic observation of their results) is done only in the teach- 
ing situation. Thus, the problems proposed by the participants for study 
in summer conferences logically separate themselves into two groups: » 
first, those concerned with the steps preceding step 4 and, second, those 
concerned with the succeeding steps. By the nature of things, too, early 
study had to concern itself with steps 1-3, that is, with the making of deci- 
sions concerning changes in programs and the formulation of appropriate 
means; but as time went on more and more study centered about the later 
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steps, with the evaluation of changes and replanning. Actually, as a result 
of limited experience with the scientific method of reasoning and the influ- 
ence of other current means of seeking school improvement, many students 
skipped steps 1 and 2 entirely and began with “formulating means through 
which alterations in the educational program can be brought about.” It 
is Only in such terms that one can explain the fact that the greatest concen- 
trations of “‘problems” in the first of the summer conferences, at Vanderbilt, 
were (1) “the development and extension of a ‘core’ curriculum, (2) the 
development of a guidance program, and (3) the development of improved 
evaluation techniques.” These are clearly “means” through which im- 
provements may be brought about. Groups which organized their initial 
study about such topics must, therefore, have done so for reasons such as 
their current popularity, or because the teachers themselves had codpera- 
tively followed through the process of reasoning which we had identified as 
the scientific method. Further evidence that the first steps in the process 
of reasoning were omitted is suggested by the prevalence in the statements 
of problems of other educational stereotypes such as “‘integration,”’ ‘“func- 
tional education,” ‘“‘scope and sequence,” “democratic procedures,’ and 
*‘school-community relations.” 


For whatever reason study may have been initiated at such points, 
rather than with an “‘identification of the community’s educational needs 
that are not adequately met by the present educational program and the 
selection from among these of the one (or ones) to be better served,” as 
time went on participants tended to proceed through the process of prob- 
lem solving as we have outlined it. This point is well illustrated by a typical, 
list of problems selected from the records of the conference at the Georgia 
State College of Women. All of these problems suggest prior study and 
many of them indicate that evaluation and replanning were under way, as 
for example the following formulations”: 


1. “How can more effective plans for our ‘interest period’ be made?” 
2. “How can we provide more beneficially for all groups within a 


given class?” : 
3. “How can our school give the community a better understand- 


ing of its new areas of service?” 
4. “Can the library further extend its services to the school as a 
whole?” 

5. “How can we improve the reading program which we started 
in the junior high school last year?” i 
6. “What provision can we make for improving our teacher-pup 

lanning?” : : 
i 7. “How can we develop plans for regrouping the children in our 
school on the basis of the needs of individuals?” 
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8. “How can we replan our ‘service’ courses in mathematics on 
the first, second, and fourth year levels?” 

g. “How can I make a study of the students who will be in my* 
homeroom group next year in order that I may have a better under- 
standing of their needs and abilities?” 

10. “How can we find better ways of aiding our fourth year students 
in selecting their after-high school work?” 


Perhaps we can summarize the participants’ study in summer con- 
ferences by pointing out that it was characterized by its variety; it was 
generally concerned with some one or more of the series of problems in- 
volved in local improvement; although it started at different points, it 
tended generally to proceed through the process of problem solving in a 
logical manner; and it came gradually to comprehend the total cycle of 
local problems. Neither the choice of problems for study nor the change 
in the direction of choice came as a result of compulsion from the staff. 
Nor did they come as the result of direct solicitation, suggestion, or en- 
couragement from the staff. They came as a result of free choice on the 
part of participants, but the choice was made in a situation which was de- 
signed intentionally to encourage concentration on the local school-com- 
munity and intelligent codperative study of it. 


3. What Methods of Study Were Used and How Were These Determined? 


To one accustomed to conventional summer study procedures (a series 
of reading assignments supplemented with an occasional paper, preceded 
or followed by listening to lectures on the same topics, often over the same 
material, more rarely perhaps, participation in question and answer dis- 
cussions of materials read or listened to, and with more or less regular 
review preparatory to tests) the most striking characteristic of the methods 
of study used in summer conferences would almost surely be their diver- 
sity. Particularly as the conferences developed, would it have been rare 
to find, at any one time, two school faculties engaged in the same type of — 
study; and just as rarely would one have found a group continuing the use 
of a single method of study over any considerable period of time. Typical- 
ly, too, divers methods were in use by the members of a school group. As 
the writers recall their experiences with the four conferences, it is difficult 
to name any known method of study which could be engaged in away from 
home that was not tried out by some group or individual at some time. 
Conventional methods of study, reading, writing, listening to lectures, 
had a place. Round-table discussions, panels, use of audio-visual aids 
trips and excursions, construction, demonstrations, experiments, constilead 
tions, although not commonly named as such, were all in extensive use. 
Record keeping, daily and long-time planning, and individual and group 
evaluations were essential study procedures for many participants. Let 
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the reader examine the following list extracted from the daily records kept 
during the conference at Eastern Kentucky: 


“1. Group spent the day doing over stenographic records of a num- 
ber of planning conferences with pupils, trying to develop some sugges- 
tions for improving such conferences. 

“2. Group had conferences with three different staff members 
getting criticisms of our pre-school conference plans. 

“3. Went to ‘movie’ shown by—————school, showing work in 
their school last year. 

“4. Spent all morning making plans for next week when our super- 
intendent will be here. 

“5. Worked with (the librarian) on a ‘materials’ list for my English 
-social-studies (fused) class. 

“6. Our group met with the———school group to talk about work 
experiences for pupils. I had to lead the discussion. 

“7, Thinking it might help me with my teaching, this week I have 
concentrated on improving my own work habits. 

“8. I have been trying to master the ‘power’ tools in the workshop 
this week. 

‘‘“g. Attended (a staff member’s) discussion (one of a series) on sex 
education. 

“to. Attended a three-hour meeting of the (central) planning com- 
mittee. 

“11. Attended the afternoon meeting of the mathematics teachers 
with a staff member. 

‘12, Our group spent the day in the library reading on the “com- 
munity school. 

‘73, Finished up our weekly ‘summary of accomplishments’ to be 
sent to the members of our faculty who are not here. 

“14, Went on a picnic with Miss————(a young teacher just 
graduating from the University of Kentucky), whom (the super- 
intendent) had asked us to ‘look over’ for the commercial work (which 
was vacant and to be filled). 

“15. We have been preparing a ‘master list’ of student needs. 

“16, We have been taking stock with (a staff member who served 
as counselor to the group) to see what work we have left for the last 
two weeks. 

“‘17, We visited Berea today. I was impressed with the weaving 
and plan to try my hand at it (in the workshop) next week. 

“18. We are still trying to conduct our study here as a model of good 
teacher-pupil relationships, with the different members of our group 


rotating as the ‘teacher’.” 


5 
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Although an interesting phenomenon, to the staff this great variety in 
methods of study was purely incidental. The staff’s chief concern was 
not that varied methods be used but rather that methods be chosen in 
terms of their appropriateness to the problem facing the student. Skill in 
making such choice and therefore in the use of varied methods appeared 
to be essential to general use of the scientific method, and consequently 
the development of such skill was encouraged. Staff members, themselves, 
used varied methods in achieving this end. By questioning the suit- 
ability of methods of attack as a part of their planning for study, by sug- 
gesting methods different from those in use for the consideration of groups 
or individuals, by demonstrating in their own work methods that varied 
with purpose, they tried to get participants into the habit of evaluating 
methods in terms of the job to be done, in terms of the outcomes sought 
from study. That is, the staff did encourage groups and individuals to 
look critically at the problem under consideration, to enumerate possible 
ways of study, and to select some one or more methods in terms of an 
evaluation of their appropriateness for the job at hand. 


Such an approach on the part of the staff meant that methods of study 
tended to change slowly, more slowly than they would have, had the staff 
advocated some particular method or methods. It meant, however, that 
changed methods came as a result of conviction and consequently had a 
better chance of being effective. Since it encouraged the formation of 
a generalized habit, the approach would also be one more likely to result 
in the transfer of the learning to other study situations. 


The slowness of growth in effective methods of study was nowhere more 
evident than in the use made of available resources for aid in study. In 
spite of years of doing reading assignments, it dawned slowly on many 
participants that available educational literature was a potential source 
of aid in their study of problems related to the improvement of their own 
school. Nor did freedom from assigned lectures automatically open up 
new vistas of possible uses of “educational experts.” In the early days, 
participants often expected staff members to deliver lectures of their own 
choosing, even when these experts came in on invitation only. To point 
out such inadequacies in the study procedures of mature school people 
makes an interesting commentary on our conventional educational practic- 
es; but to a staff assigned the job of helping school faculties do coéperative 
study of the problems involved in local improvement, the matter was one 
of considerable concern. The patience needed for a staff to await the 
development of skill in the use of consultants is great. In the meantime, 
staff members, particularly visiting staff members in summer conferences 
often felt that their own abilities were not being used to advantage. It 
was undoubtedly this concern which motivated one visiting staff member 
at the North Carolina conference to include in his written reactions to the 
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conference the statement, “I feel that my real resources were no event 
tapped,”’and led a second one to state more specifically that he “might 
have contributed somewhat more to (a) a discussion of society and the 
school, (b) a clarification of the purposes of the workshop, (c) plans for 
the use of space, time, human resources, and materials, (d) use of first hand 
experience as a basis for discussion, (e) the organization of group work 
to give concrete illustration of theory, (f) work on the use of community 
resources and the definition and development of problem, (g) the use of 
audio and visual aids, (h) school and parent relationships, (i) extensions 
of democracy in school organization, (j) an understanding of the nature 
of the learning process, and (k) creative work.” Such feeling on the part 
of consultants must be comparable to that had by many of the great books 
in a University library as they watch generation after generation of students 
pass them by for the chosen few placed on the professors’ “‘reference shelves.” 

Participants in summer conferences did, however, grow in their ability 
to use the resources at hand, just as they grew generally in the appropriate- 
ness with which they chose methods of study and in the effectiveness with 
which they used them. Sufficient evidence supporting this statement is 
available in the published records of the four conferences (see p. 63). This 
growth is reflected, too, in the kinds and amounts of outcomes ultimately 
resulting from study, a subject which is treated at length in part III of this 
report. . 

4. What Were the Immediate Outcomes of Study? 


By and large, persons who came from the secondary schools to the sum- 
mer conferences had already accepted responsibility for making “improve- 
ments” in their school programs, and they conceived the conferences as 
places appropriate for making preparation for these changes. In a broad 
sense, then, the immediate outcomes of study were always plans, plans 
in anticipation of the coming opening of school. The nature of such plans 
would obviously vary so greatly from school to school, from teacher to 
teacher, and from time to time, that it would be impossible to attempt 
their enumeration. Instead, we will undertake only to comment on some 
of their characteristics. 

To begin with, some clarification of what is meant by plans is in order. 
Plans did not usually mean, for instance, the preparation of a bulletin or 
other manuscript relating to the schools; they did not mean “lesson plans” 
or “units” to guide teachers. Nor did they normally mean the collection 
and organization of topics or content for instruction or the assemblying 
of materials for class presentation. Plans did not mean any of these things; 
yet they might include any one or more of them. Planning, as the word 
is used here, is concerned primarily with deciston making; and study in sum- 
mer conferences was focused on the making of intelligent decisions con- 
cerning changes in schools and in classrooms. The important things 
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that teachers went away with were within them—the decision to do this 
or that, or thus and so, and the feeling that they were ready to do so. They 
might have in their brief cases some “units,” a “bulletin,” lists of “guid- 
ing principles,” some “free and inexpensive” materials, even a “scope 
and sequence” chart; but if so, these materials were conceived as adjuncts 
to having made up their minds to undertake certain change. Many un- 
doubtedly went away with new understandings, a broadened philosophy, 
new sensitivities or new skills; but, again, if so, these were by-products of 
the study necessary for making judgments concerning what ‘*improve- 
ments” to make in their own teaching situations. Perhaps it is better 
to say participants left prepared for change, at least prepared to the extent 
that was possible within the limits of time, the working situation, and the 
capabilities which they and their helpers (the staff) had. 

Ideally, the total pattern of such study would include decisions as to 
what changes should be made; careful plans as to how these should be 
done, including the making of necessary arrangements; provision for ob- 
servation of changes and the evaluation of them; and, finally, the acquisi- 
tion of any information, skills, or materials needed in making the changes. 
Ideally, too, the teachers would leave with this complete bag of tricks. 


Actually, one would not expect to find this total pattern of study in use 
except among the most mature scholars or in situations where study was 
logically organized and imposed upon the group. Such an imposition 
did not appeal to the staff as an effective way to encourage general use of 
the scientific method, as we outlined it previously; consequently it was 
rejected. The result was that only gradually could one see the pattern 
of study emerge and only gradually did participants leave conferences 
with plans which were capable of implementation and which got into 
practice. 

Although the Vanderbilt conference was considered by most partici- 
pants a very stimulating one, the plans with which they left were, too often, 
noticeable for their vagueness, a lack of realism, and a concern with ed- 
ucational stereotypes. The following statements which were prepared 


at the request of the planning committee for a “statement of plans’? are 
typical of all but a few school groups: 


“We have no definite plans for our guidance program but we hope 
to go home and formulate and inaugurate one. 


“ 
We have not as yet set up a core curriculum but feel that we should 
give continued study to this phase of our work. 


“We plan to provide for special interests and abilities as far as 
possible. 


CAS aan to provide opportunity for enrichment and individual- 
ization. 
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By contrast, the kinds of plans reported from the North Carolina con- 
ference, only one year later, show growth in definiteness and a concern 
with the practicalities of teaching situations. The following are sentences 
extracted from more elaborate statements concerning these plans: 


“I have plans to absorb -ny Latin Club and its functions into my 
classes. 


“Pm going to turn my general mathematics course into a ‘service 
course.’ 

“We have decided to include boys in home-making classes and I 
have plans for teaching them. 

““We have decided to lengthen the periods in our school. 

“We shali organize a series of group meetings of teachers working 
with the same pupils. 

“We shall increase the number of students on school committees. 

“We shall include community leaders on three faculty planning 
committees. 

“I have plans for using the ‘art room’ (and teachers) in my litera- 
ture work. 

“We plan to set up a materials’ bureau. 

“Our committee has developed plans for an activity period where 
special interest groups will be organized.” 


Plans developed in later conferences continued to be characterized by 
this definiteness and realism. In general, they also tended to become more 
ambitious, to include more and more teachers, to involve more and more of 
the teacher’s total working program, and to affect more and more of the 
pupil’s total school life. Many plans, too, particularly those developed 
by teachers from schools serving less favored communities, were designed 
to achieve educational objectives through the medium of direct attack on 
community betterment. Perhaps an even more fundamental characteristic 
of later plans was their tentative nature. Gradually teachers came to accept 
an experimental attitude toward the problem of improvement and came to 
conceive their plans not as solutions to problems but as preparation for testing 
out hypotheses which on the basis of preliminary study appeared to be rea- 
sonable. If when the reader reaches Part III of this report he will recall 
that it was in summer conferences that many teachers had their best op- 
portunity for concentrated and intensive study, then the outcomes in the 
schools and communities reported on there will be recognized as being re- 
flections of the planning done in these conferences. 


5. What Was the Role of the Staff in Study? 


The role of the staff in summer conferences was essentially the conven- 
tional role of the teacher in any study situation. Like other teachers, 
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there were certain things which the staff members wanted participants 
to learn and certain things which it seemed the participants should do in 
order to learn; consequently the staff set about arranging working con- 
ditions to the end that the learning would result. To the extent that 
“control” is in the teacher’s hands, this is the procedure always followed, 
either consciously or unconsciously by a teacher. And the amount of 
“control” in the hands of the staff was greater in summer conferences than 
in any other study arrangements provided for or by the secondary schools 
participating in the Study. In work with teachers who were on the job 
the limitations imposed by the job itself were great. In such study and 
in local conferences further restrictions resulted from the methods of study 
customary in the school, from the habitual patterns of administration- 
teacher relations, and from the fact that arrangements for work were more 
often than not planned without participation by staff members. But, 
within broad limits set by the purpose of the Southern Study and by the 
“elective” nature of the experience, the staff was free to plan for and con- 
duct summer conferences as it saw fit. The fundamental characteristics 
of the experiences provided and described in this chapter, might be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) participation in the planning and conduct of con- 
ferences were sought from all persons concerned, (2) participants were en- 
couraged to work on things which they, themselves, thought were impor- 
tant, (3) participants were encouraged to choose their own methods of 
study, to do their own evaluation, and to make decisions concerning these 
matters in terms of their own purposes, and (4) the “frame of reference” 
within which all of these things were done was “‘the direct and immediate 
improvement of the local school.” 

The reader will note that the design of these summer conferences was 
not the result of caprice or the desire to be ‘‘up-to-date,”? but rather was 
for the purpose of accomplishing certain highly specific ends. Study 
was focused on the problems involved in local improvement, because this 
_ seemed necessary if people were to usé and learn to use sound methods 
of studying local problems. Participation was sought from all not be- 
cause the staff feared to accept responsibility or desired to “share” it, but 
because it seemed reasonable that use of the total intelligence would result 
in more effective conferences. When the staff asked, even insisted, that 
participants choose problems for study on the basis of the importance of 
the problems to themselves, when participants were asked to choose their 
own methods of study and to evaluate work in terms of their own purposes, 
Dae ie Seamer cia we eaerae, The staff made these de- 
provement studied cena Gaul ge oat yea in oe 
SON dios HS eae ma generally, and codperatively, Thus, 

y Just as surely and definitely as in the — 


—— 
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case of the most conventional of school situations. But, because the ends 
sought differed, and because the theories held with reference to the con- 
ditions under which effective learning is done differed, the specific forms 
of “control” and the directions which “control” took differed materially 
from the typical learning situation. 


CHAPTER V 
STUDY WITH TEACHERS ON THE JOB 


The personnel in the schools participating in the Southern Association 
Study, together with the staff, assumed responsibility for making explora- 
tions to determine what should be done to improve the programs of these 
schools. Joint acceptance of this responsibility created the necessity for 
the staff to work directly with teachers on the job. Throughout the life 
of the Study a major portion of the work of the staff was done in the schools 
while they were in session. 

This chapter deals with an analysis of this important phase of the Study. 
This analysis concerns efforts of the teachers to make adjustments which 
they believed would aid them in further serving the needs of their students, 
of the role played by the staff in working with the teachers, and of the fac- 
tors which seemed to be most instrumental in determining the role played 
by the staff members. In presenting the analysis, the material will be 


organized under three heads: (1) provisions for assisting teachers on the 


job, (2) factors affecting the work of the staff in the school, and (3) the 
nature of the staff’s work with the teachers. The analysis should give 
the reader further insight into the method of the Study and contribute 
further data from which its value as an instrument for educational im- 
provement may be determined. 


Provisions for Assisting Teachers in Studying on the Fob 


The decision to make the work with teachers on the job an important 
part of the Study made it necessary to provide a staff for this purpose. The 
major assumptions underlying the Study—that education would be im- 
proved in a given situation to the extent that it was projected upon the 
basis of the needs in that situation—had to be taken into consideration in 
selecting the staff. More attention was given, therefore, to the selection 
of staff personnel, and to securing individuals who were interested in the 
way in which teachers might work in making adjustments in their programs 
than to the individual’s field of subject-matter specialization. In other 
words, an attempt was made to select persons who displayed dominant 
interest and some degree of skill in the use of the method for bringing about 


school improvement, which in Chapter III has been identified as the 


method of the Southern Study. In organizing the Study, the Executive 


Committee of the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research re-_ 


jected the policy of creating a large and permanent central staff. It was 


decided, instead, to select staff members as the needs arose. While the 


theory back of this decision would seem to be sound, considering the nature 
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of the Study, in practice it presented grave difficulties. It was not always 
possible, for example, for a request for help from a teacher to be met when 
he most needed it. Too frequently the staff member best qualified to 
work with him on a given problem at a particular time was committed 
to a full teaching schedule in the institution where he himself was regular- 
ly employed. In some instances staff members were granted leaves of 
absence by their institutions to work in the Study, but exploratory pro- 
jects of the type under way could not always be timed to these periods of 
staff service. This arrangement interfered with the continuity of staff 
services, and as it developed, there were few instances where a staff member 
was able to follow through a local project for its duration. 


Following an analysis of needs for services during the first year, two 
full time staff members, in addition to the director of the Study, were em- 
ployed. Since it was not possible for them to meet all of the demands 
made by the schools, there were usually one or two additional staff members 
serving for short periods of time while on leave of absence from their reg- 
ular work. As a rule, there were four or five staff members available for 
work in the schools. When geographical distribution of the thirty-three 
schools is taken into consideration (they ranged from the Rio Grande Val- 
ley in the West to the Atlantic Seaboard in the East and from the north- 
ern section of Kentucky to the southern tip of Florida), together with the 
size of the teaching staff in many of them, it will be seen that the progress 
of the Study was dependent, to an appreciable extent, upon the ability 
of the classroom teacher or the local group to learn to use the method of 
investigation with a high degree of independence. 


The allocation of staff services, rather than being made upon an arbi- 
trary basis of assigning a staff member to a limited geographical area or 
to a given number of teachers or schools, was made upon the basis of the 
number and nature of requests for aid, the amount of staff services availa- 
ble, and the qualifications of the available staff members. ‘Thus the amount 
of staff services received by any one teacher, as was the amount received by 
any one school, was dependent upon the availability of staff members and 
the amount of initiative displayed by the teacher or by the school. There 
were some teachers in the schools who participated in the Study only in 
such general ways as attending faculty meetings called while a staff mem- 
ber was in the school or in listening to the reports and plans developed 
by other teachers who were engaged in an organized effort to bring about 
educational improvement. As a matter of fact, there were few schools 
where the entire faculty could be said to have worked persistently toward 
the improvement of the school program. In the majority of the schools, 
it was a small group of teachers who were actively engaged in carrying 
forward an organized, systematic effort to explore ways for improving 
their programs. These were the teachers, generally speaking, with whom 
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the staff worked. Oftentimes, the representatives chosen by the schools 
to attend summer conferences were these same teachers. Thus by and 
large, the staff services tended to be concentrated upon the efforts of a 
limited number of teachers—those most actively engaged in bringing about 
improvement in the school program. This concentration of effort is re- 
flected in the following table which shows the actual distribution of staff 
services to the schools during the period from September 1938 to June 
1940. 


NuMBER OF STAFF WorK PERIODS AND WorK Days SPENT 
IN THE THIRTY-THREE SCHOOLS 1938-1940 


Number of Staff Total Number of 
School Work-Periods Staff Work-Days in 
(“Visits”) in Each School Each School 
1938-39 193940 1938-39 1939-40 

Benham High School 4 14 15 68 
Bryant Station High School fa) 6 o 24 
Campti High School 3 2 II 4 
Canton High School 5 10 25 35 
Collierville High School 3 2 6 4 
Cradock High School 3 3 15 13 
Dixie County High School 6 5 13 13 
Dreher High School 3 5 10 23 
Edinburg High School fe) 6 fo) 26 
Edwards, Lee H., High School 4 2 ie oy) 
Frankfort High School 9) 4 18 15 
Goldsboro High School I 4 4 II 
Greenville High School 3 7 12 25 
Highland Park High School 6 4 20 Io 
Holtville High School 10 12 34 3I 
Lafayette High School oO 3 re] 9 
Lyon, E. E., High School 3 2 13 10 
Meridian High School I 5 3 ‘12 
Miami Beach High School 8 I 8 2 
Minden High School 5 2 18 4 
Montevallo High School 2 15 6 46 
Moultrie High School 5 4 15 14 
Norris High School 5 4 5 12 
Okolona High School 2 6 8 16 
Parker High School 5 3 14 10 
Peabody Demonstration School I 6 2 22 
Peabody Training School ° 3 6 Il 1 
Radford High School 4 5 12 mt 
St. Petersburg High School 5) 4 14 m4 
Sumter High School 2 6 
Thomas Jefferson High School 3 13 as 2. 
Tuscaloosa High School 4 9 2 4 
University Demonstration School fe) 6 o * 
Waynesboro High School 5 7 14 2” 
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Factors Affecting the Work of the Staff in the Schools 


Not only did the amount of staff service vary from teacher to teacher, 
from school to school, and from time to time, but from necessity the spe- 
cific form of service varied from situation to situation. The way in which 
a staff member worked in any situation was dependent upon a number of 
factors. In a situation so complex as that of a school, operating under 
all the pressures that the modern school is subject to, plus the added re- 
sponsibility of participating in a regional study of the type described here- 
in, no set pattern of service was possible, even if it had been deemed de- 
sirable. While it is impossible to enumerate all of the factors which affected 
the extent or degree to which staff members could explore the effective- 
ness of codperative use of the scientific method in solving local school 
problems, some of them were so common and were s0 vital to any attempt 
to use the method that they are described in this section of the report. 


The work of the staff varied with the nature of the requests for aid. It will be 
recalled that the staff went into the schools at their request. The nature 
of the request itself influenced the value of the work which was done in 
the school. A request which merely stated that they would “like for a 
staff member to visit the school”? did not furnish the director with sufficient 
information to enable him to choose the most appropriate person to send 
in at that time. A request which stated the problems to be worked on, the 
teachers desiring help, and some information on work which had taken place 
since the last staff visit, and which furnished some background pertaining 
to the preliminary work done by the teacher or group requesting help, made 
possible a more discriminating selection of staff services and furnished the 
staff member who did go to the school with some basis for beginning work 
with the teachers. 


The work of the staff varied with the nature of the work schedule set up for him 
locally. The local schedule arranged for the staff member was another 
very important factor in determining the way in which he would work 
while in the school as well as the kind and amount of aid he would be able 
to give. A schedule for a three-day visit which called for “(1) a tour of 
the school, (2) ten half-hour visits to classrooms, (3) conferences with 
eleven teachers, (4) luncheon with the Rotary Club, and (5) a talk to all 
the teachers at an evening session,” could offer little more than an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the “whole situation” —an experience 
which at best could be justified only when that particular staff member 
was just beginning a program of work in the school. . It is obvious that 

| such a schedule offered little or no opportunity for developing any of the 
skills essential to the use of the scientific method, with the possible ex- 
ception of the individual conferences and some very general discussion of 
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one or more of its steps, which might have been included in the talk to 
teachers. 

Again, a schedule which called for a staff member to be in school for 
one week and was so arranged as to allocate every hour of his time in ad- 
vance, might prevent the consideration of problems certain to arise during 
the week—problems arising from any one of the steps inherent in the method 
—or might prevent sufficient time being given to a reconsideration of plans 
for the work under way. On the other hand, a schedule which was de- 
veloped with the staff member and which was left flexible enough to allow 
for a consideration of emerging needs, would be more conducive to the use 
of the method of the Study and to helping teachers learn its use. 


The work of the staff varied with the nature of the aid requested. ‘The jobs con- 
fronting the teachers, the kinds of aid requested, and the faculty’s bases 
for determining needs, all influenced the amount of time a staff member 
needed to be in the school and the way he would work while there. 


What kind of help did the teachers want? In the spring of 1939, near 
the close of the first year of the Study, the teachers who were planning to 
attend the summer conference at Chapel Hill were asked to send in to 
the director of the Study the problems they wished to work upon during 
the conference. Since the statements they sent in at that time are fair- 
ly representative of those submitted by teachers throughout the duration 
of the Study, they are presented here in full. An examination of the state- 
ments will acquaint the reader with the kinds of things which the teachers 
believed would improve their programs and illustrate the kinds of oppor- 
tunities which were provided for the staff to use the method which they 
were advocating for the study of educational problems. 


STATEMENTS OF PROBLEMS SUBMITTED BY TEACHERS PREPARATORY TO THE 
CuaPEL Hitt ConFERENCE, 1939 
Grand Per 
Total Total Cent 


Curriculum 94 32.9 


Improving curriculum in subject matter 

areas 

Mathematics 

Science 

English 

Social Studies 

Citizenship 

Home Economics 

Adult Education 

Literature 

Modern Languages 

Physical Education 


_ 
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STATEMENTS OF PROBLEMS SUBMITTED BY TEACHERS PREPARATORY TO THE 


CuapeL Hitt Conrerence, 1939—Continued 


Grand 


Total Total 


Extending the curriculum 


Arts and Crafts 


Geometry 


Home Economics for Boys 
Home Economics for Elementary School 


Dramatics 


Integration or correlation 
English and Social Studies 
Home Economics with Other Fields 
Science and Biology 
Agriculture with Other Fields 
Art with Other Fields 
English with Speech 
French with Other Fields 
Health with Other Fields 


Integration 


aH =e & DO WN 


Hw eB Be eR eS hw; 


Organizing a Core Curriculum 20 


Guidance 


41 


Developing or improving techniques 22 


Understanding of individual] students 


= 


Discovering interests and needs of students 


3 
6 
Aiding in discovering and solving problems 6 
6 


Understanding of pupil-teacher relationships 
Developing desirable attitudes, ideals and 


skills 


Helping child find place in community 


Pupil placement _ 


Evaluation 


4 
Developing initiative and self confidence 3 
2 
I 


63 


Cumulative records 9 
Evaluation in general 30 


Evaluation in Mathematics 
Evaluation in English and Social Studies 


Language Arts 
Music 


Physical Education 


Social Studies 


HNWNHNNNW 


To understand and use tests pent 
Develop techniques for 
Measuring attitudes, appreciations 


and skills 


Measuring laboratory procedures in 
problem-solving I 


59 


717 


Per 
Cent 


22.0 


20.7 


98 
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S;rATEMENTS OF PROBLEMS SUBMITTED BY TEACHERS PREPARATORY TO THE 
CuapeL Hitt ConFERENCE, 1939—Continued 


Evaluating education for democracy 
Accomplishments of students 


Instruction 


Improve work in 
Mathematics 
Agriculture 
Physical Education 
Science 
Shop 


Vitalize instruction in 
History 
French 


Organizing instruction on basis of 
individual needs 

Using coéperative techniques in learning 
situations 

Improving classroom techniques 

Using democratic methods 

Carrying over of instruction into working 
situation 

Leading students to do collateral reading 

Learning new methods 

Using community as laboratory in science 

Using project methods 


Miscellaneous 


Collection of teaching materials 
Increasing student participation 
Parent-teacher relationships 
Public relations program 


— = ot ot OD 


Grand Per 
Total Total Cent 


59 

39 13.6 
39 

30 10.5 
30 


It should be pointed out here that this list of problems (which might 
more appropriately be termed concerns), extensive as it is, came from a 
relatively small proportion of the eight hundred teachers in the thirty- 
three schools. ‘These statements were submitted by teachers who, on the 
whole, were more skilled in analyzing their difficulties, perhaps, or who 
were more deeply concerned with certain weaknesses in the school pro- 
gram than was the average teacher, since they had been chosen to repre- 
sent their respective schools at the summer conference. 

The most striking characteristic of the summary above is the wide variety 
and range of problems presented. All but thirty of the problems, how- 
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ever, fall into four main categories—curriculum, guidance, evaluation, 
and instruction. No doubt the selection of problems was influenced by 
many factors. It should be recalled that the teachers had participated 
im one summer conference, had worked one year with the staff and, prior 
to the Nashville conference, the schools had been visited by a number of 
leaders in the field of education. ‘Regardless of why they exhibited cer- 
tain concerns, the high concentration of problems in the area of the cur- 
riculum would seem to indicate that teachers were more dissatisfied with 
the selection of subject matter and experiences than they were with other 
aspects of the school program. The influence of highly specialized train- 
ing and responsibility is revealed in the specific character of their proposals; 
they wanted to improve the particular area in which they were teaching. 
Relatively few of the teachers were concerned with extending the cur- 
riculum, but approximately half of them were concerned with bringing 
about closer relationship between various subject-matter areas. 

The interest of the teachers in guidance, a relatively neglected area in 
teacher-education programs and in secondary schools until very recent 
years, was consistent with the purpose of the Study. It is obvious that if 
schools were to make changes in their programs which would enable them 
better to meet the needs of adolescents, the teachers would have to possess 
skill in determining these needs. Here their problems tended to be specific. 

Consideration of the problems listed under evaluation, a relatively new 
concept to many of these teachers, reveals that over half of those desiring 
aid in this matter wanted to gain a better understanding of evaluation in 
general. Approximately half of these, however, had specific problems 
with which they wanted help, indicating that this group may have had a 
better understanding of the process and were interested in applying it to 
their own subject-matter field or to some aspect of pupil growth. 

The relatively small concentration of problems listed under “instruction” 
indicates that teachers were less dissatisfied, on the whole, with the methods 
of instruction which they were using. However, the fact that two thirds 
of those presenting problems in this area were concerned with “organiz- 
ing instruction on the basis of individual needs” and with “using demo- 
cratic methods,” indicates a significant change in a conventional concept 
of the role of the teacher. 

The fact that almost all of the problems listed as “miscellaneous”? were 
concerned with the collection of teaching materials is probably more impor- 
tant than might be assumed on the basis of the ten per cent of the teachers 
requesting such help. Experience in working with teachers on problems 
in other areas frequently revealed a high degree of dissatisfaction with the 
types of teaching materials available. 

To the extent that the teachers represented by the listing above were 
following the method of problem solving discussed in Chapter III, it may 
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be assumed that the majority of them had arrived at the third step in the 
process, that of “determining the means through which” certain adjust- 
ments should be brought about. For example, forty-one teachers desired 
aid in bringing about a closer relationship between subject-matter areas 
through “integration” or “correlation” or through developing a “core 
curriculum.” Assuming that they were using the methods referred to 
above, they had, before arriving at the decision that a closer relationship 
between subject-matter areas was an adjustment that should be made, 
followed through the previous steps inherent in the pattern of reasoning. 
That is, they would have identified needs and would have decided upon 
alterations in the present program which would better serve these needs. 
That this was true in some cases is indicated by the fact that some teachers 
before presenting their problems had carefully identified the needs of their 
students, had determined the curricular adjustments which promised to 
meet these needs better, and as a result proposed means which they be- 
lieved would effect these adjustments. The staff found, however, that 
many of the teachers, unskilled in analyzing their programs and in the use 
of the scientific method, had not arrived at the point of choosing the means 
for improving the curriculum through such a process. These teachers, 
when dissatisfied with the-results of their work, had simply proposed to 
adopt a solution which was reported to have been successful elsewhere 
without any careful consideration of its appropriateness with reference 
to the specific nature of similarities and differences which may have existed 
in their own school situations and with but little reference to the needs of 
their own students. In either case, however, the teacher herself had de- 
termined the point of departure for the work to be undertaken with the 
staff. It is obvious that success in a situation of this kind would be affect- 
ed by the soundness of the decisions and plans presented by the local teach- 
er or group.. When working with a group of teachers who had ‘‘adopted” 
a popular solution without regard to the elements inherent in the local 
situatation, staff members found it necessary to exercise extreme care to 


avoid a use of the Study’s method which would tend to result in the teach- 
ers’ frustration. ; 


The work of the staff was influenced by their own itineraries. It is obvious 
that no fixed itineraries for staff members could be arranged under the 
conditions prevailing in the Study. As has been pointed out, the requests 
for aid varied, as did the time needed to work on the problems in a given 
school. Requests tended to accumulate at certain times during the school 
year, while during other periods, notably examination and commencement 
periods, teachers were not free to work; and there were few if any requests. 
In spite of differences in their apparent fruitfulness, all requests for aid 
were respected. The matter was further complicated by the fact that after 
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getting into a situation, it was often obvious that more time would be need- 
ed than had been estimated from the character of the original request. 
hus the staff members were continuously confronted with the dilemma 
of being in the situation where help was most needed and at the same time 
neeting the scheduled requirements of their itineraries. 


The work of the staff varied with the situation existing in the school at the time 
f vistts. Anyone who has had the experience of going into a school to 
work with a teacher or group of teachers will appreciate the fact that his 
way of working was directly influenced by the situation existing in the 
chool at that particular time. The staff reports of work done in the schools 
eveal a wide variety of situations that conditioned the role which the staff 
jlayed in a given school at a particular time. Itineraries, though not 
ixed, were necessarily made in advance, and consequently the staff mem- 
sers frequently arrived on a day which had been set aside for a special 
lrive, a special assembly, or for a visiting delegation to see the school in 
yperation. ‘These and many more interruptions, all familiar to those en- 
zaged in supervisory work, tended to cut short the actual time which the 
taff had for working in the schools. 


The work of the staff was dependent on somewhat unique relations with the schools. 
The relationship which existed between the Southern Study staff and the 
eachers in the schools was somewhat different from that which frequently 
xists between supervisors or directors of in-service education programs. 
The staff was employed to work with the teachers, to help them in solving 
roblems; they had no administrative or inspectorial responsibilities what- 
oever. They went into the schools upon invitation from the school; they 
vent in to work with the faculty in bringing about certain changes which 
vere deemed desirable by the local group. As a consequence, the personal 
elationships were of a nature that is difficult to establish in more conven- 
ional supcrvisory and consultative situations but which would seem to 
e essential for the codperative attack upon school problems. 

These, then, were some of the things that affected the kind and amount 
f work done in a school, as well as the degree of skill attained in applying 
1e principles inherent in the Study’s method. In those schools where 
1e teachers presented problems of a rather limited nature or of a type which 
ould appear to be somewhat remote from the immediate needs of the stu- 
ents, success, if measured by the changes which took place in the curricu- 
1m, might not be considered impressive. The staff, however, was pri- 
1arily concerned with the way in which changes were brought about; 
1e kind of problem the teacher presented was not in itself as important 
; was the opportunity it provided for developing skill in the use of a sound 
.ethod of study, which could later be applied to other and, as the case 
light be, more fundamental problems. 
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Nature Of The Staff Work With The Teachers 


The situations in which the staff sought to help teachers varied with | 
respect to all of the points mentioned in the previous sections of this chap- 
ter. In all of their work the staff attempted to operate in a manner that. 
would promote the use of the scientific method and in a way that would 
result in its use being learned and continued by the teachers. The manner 
in which the staff worked is shown in the reports of the staff on its activities 
in the schools. A series of these reports is presented below together with | 
an analysis of each. As pointed out in Chapter III, it should be recalled | 
here “that the investigator did not always” start with step 1, proceed to | 
step 7 and conclude with a smug “quod erat demonstrandum.” ‘The illus- 
trations presented describe various stages in the process of problem-solv- | 
ing. It would be rare, indeed, that one would pursue the full cycle of steps 
during any one visit to a school. An attempt has been made in each case 
to show the kind of situation the staff member found, the kind of problems 
set forth by the local teacher or faculty, the way in which the staff worked, 
and the provisions for carrying on study during those periods when staff | 
assistance was not available. The reports have been drawn from those 
on file in the director’s office and have been edited to eliminate extraneous 
material and to preserve the anonymity of places and individuals. 


The first report is of the work of a staff member with a group of ninth 
grade teachers. It describes an initial effort on the part of the staff to 
work with the teachers in a school. The visit was made in response to 
a very general invitation from the principal who wrote in to the director 
that ‘‘at any time a staff member is in this vicinity, we should like to have 
him visit us and help some of our teachers get started at doing something 
worthwhile.” 


A. Report of Work of a Staff Member with a Group of Ninth Grade Teachers 


The faculty advisory committee had planned for my visit by discussing with the 
entire faculty ways in which they could best use my time during the two days I was 
to be in the school. It was decided that my attention should be focused upon the 
present group of ninth grade students. Some of the teachers of this group had indi- 
cated the following “problems” on which they needed help: 


(1) Poor study habits; 
(2) Lack of responsibility on the part of pupils; 
(3) Lack of interest on part of pupils. 


The chairman made out a schedule which would enable me to follow the ninth 
grade students throughout two full days of class work. I visited classes in English 
social studies, science, arithmetic, art, home economics, physical education ana 
Latin. I also visited four study halls in which their pupils were located 

Individual conferences were held with the teachers of social studies mathematieg 
and Latin to discuss the situation in these areas, and a group conference of all ninth 
grade teachers was held as the beginning of a concerted attack upon the general 
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problems they had presented. This was the first time that these teachers had ever 
met together to consider common problems. 

The trend of the discussion at this meeting indicated that each teacher was unac- 
quainted with the course content and methods being used by the other teachers in 
the group, and as a result teachers had been working at cross purposes and had been 
using widely divergent methods; and there was considerable overlapping in content. 

As a result of the meeting, tentative plans were developed for continued work on 
the part of the group. Three of the teachers who seemed most deeply concerned 
saw possibilities of beginning their attack by visiting each other’s classes, deciding 
on the most urgent needs of these children, and making plans for meeting these needs. 
It would, of course, be possible for all ninth grade teachers to join this voluntary 


group. 


From this report it is not clear as to whether the staff member participat- 
ed in developing his schedule, but it would seem to be satisfactory in this 
situation. It permitted the staff member to get first-hand knowledge 
of the ninth grade teaching situation and provided time for individual and 
group conferences. The schedule also permitted him to follow through 
the activities of the teachers and students in the ninth grade for two full 
days. 

This school had made provision, through the appointment of a faculty 
advisory committee, for a representative planning group to aid in utilizing 
staff services. The decision as to whom the staff member would work with 
was decided codperatively by the entire group of teachers, and the decision 
that he should work with the ninth grade group of teachers was based upon 
the “readiness” of this group. They had done little more than present 
evidences of dissatisfaction. They had not “‘identified a need that was not 
being met by the present educational program.” ‘They were, however, 
presenting basic difficulties which would interfere with the successful reali- 
zation of any type of educational program. The group conference was 
used as a starting point for a concerted attack upon the problems. Three 
of the teachers, presumably the teachers of social studies, mathematics, 
and Latin since individual conferences were held with them, ultimately set 
up a tentative plan which they could use in ‘deciding upon the most urgent 
needs of these children, and making plans for meeting these needs.” 

Not all of the ninth grade teachers were interested enough at_this time 
to codperate in this plan. It was pointed out, however, that it would be 
possible for them to become active participants if and when they did de- 
velop an interest in doing so. 

To summarize, this situation portrays a staff member working with a 
group of teachers who recognized and requested aid in solving some of 
their common difficulties. They, themselves, decided upon the starting 
point and it was doubtless because of this that the faculty advisory com- 
mittee assigned the full time of the staff member to them. The schedule 
enabled the staff member to get first-hand information which would help 
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him to function more intelligently in evaluating the validity of the concerns 
of the teachers, since they all dealt with classroom behavior. The group 
conference provided an opportunity for setting up a systematic plan de- 
signed to improve the situation, and this plan harmonized with the plan 
of problem-solving being advocated by the staff. 

The staff, as has been pointed out, had no set program of work. They 
were a service group. They worked with individual teachers, with small 
groups of teachers, and with entire school groups according to the needs to 
be met in a particular school at a given time. The next report describes 
a school situation in which there was little skill evidenced in analyzing needs _ 
and planning constructive changes. 


B. Report of the Work of a Staff Member with an Entire School Faculty 


I arrived at noon Wednesday. After a short conference with the principal I 
spent the remainder of the afternoon working informally with the teachers, renew- 
ing contacts, and becoming acquainted with the work going on and the problems 
of the teachers. The principal had asked all the teachers to turn in to him any 
problem they wanted to work on during the visit. He gave me a copy of these prob- 
lems. Since the visit was to be short and there were a number of important prob- 
lems, it seemed ‘appropriate to work in a manner that would help a few teachers, 
who might serve as a demonstration group, to get to work on some investigations that 
could be carried on during the period when no staff help is available. It is clear 
to me, and is beginning to be clear to some of the faculty, that the teachers and prin- 
cipals in this school system need to develop more effective ways of working and need 
a better understanding of what it means to work codperatively. 


A study of the problems handed me by the principal and discussion with a few of 
the teachers seemed to indicate that the chief concerns of the group at this time were: 


1. Uncertainty on the part of the teachers as to what the administration 
; pcan 
wanted” them to do and the direction “‘they (the teachers) wanted” the school 
program to take; 

2. Confusion as to purposes back of changes made in the school program this 
year; 

3. Lack of understanding of the function of the home-room period; 


4. Desire for techniques of working with pupils thi . 
consider important; Z pupils on things they (the pupils) 


5. Desire for more flexibility in the use of the school plant and day. 


Thursday and Friday were spent in individual conferences with teachers. In 
some cases, upon the request of teachers, I visited classes and followed the visits with 
conferences. _ Many of the concerns of teachers had to do with techniques of plan- 
ning with children and ways of working with several groups of children at one an 
Since there was so much uncertainty among the teachers as to the function of tid | 
two-hour home-room period, I suggested that any teachers interested in working _ 
on the problem meet with me on Thursday afternoon. In the meeting pos ible a 
of the period were.discussed and problems encountered were brou at : Plans 
were made for further consideration of the function of this period ie oe eee face 
culty in the Monday faculty meeting. It was evident that more Peale conside 
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tion of the use of this period and its resulting values by the teachers concerned with 
a given group of children would be very helpful and necessary. 

Plans were made with individual teachers whereby they would attempt to clarify 
certain problems. A brief statement of these follows: 


Miss A. To explore ways of planning codperatively with a class in civics; 

Miss B. To explore ways of working with a variety of class problems in 
English; 

Miss C. To explore ways of determining the needs of students in a first-year 
English class. 


I plan to work with these teachers again at the end of this month. 


The reports above of visits to schools A and B are both brief; but, brief 
as they are, certain essential differences are revealed. School A had evi- 
dently moved forward slowly; but provision had been made for a com- 
mittee representing the teachers to work with the staff, and decisions as 
to whom the staff member would work with were made by all of those con- 
cerned with the school program. In school B, teachers had turned in prob- 
lems .o the principal; but no further plans had been made regarding the 
work to be done; and, consequently, time which might have been spent 
in working on the problem with teachers had to be spent in a hasty analysis 
and classification of these problems. At first glance, it might be assumed 
that School B was a more active participant in the Study for it is evident 
that an attempt had been made to “‘do something.” It is equally evident, 
however, that the teachers as a whole had not participated in making de- 
cisions as to what should be done. ‘This is an example of what happened 
in a school when the identification of need, the determination of alterations 
in the present program, and the formulation of means through which such 
alterations might be brought about were made by the administration or 
by a committee arbitrarily assigned to do a specific job. As a case in point, 
the classroom teachers who were charged with the responsibility for super- 
vising the “home room” period did not understand why the period had 
been created, and, therefore, were not clear as to how to use it. They 
were confused, too, as to the direction in which the school program was 
moving. In such a situation the staff member, in his role of helping the 
school with its problems, had to begin with step 4 of the scientific method, 
by studying the “implementation of these means,” and planning for the 
“systematic observation of their results.” The interpretation of these 
results and their evaluation (it was only to be hoped) would lead to a de- 
cision as to whether or not the home-room period would be continued. This 
decision, if reached, would result from a careful analysis of the situation 
by the teachers. Miss C, who wished to begin work at the point of de- 
termining the needs of her students, offered an opportunity to carry the 
method through from the initial step. The situation as a whole offers an 
opportunity to contrast the emotional reactions of teachers to changes 
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brought about when they themselves participate in the entire process of 
planning, with those which develop when they attempt to carry out plans 
made by someone else. A situation of this type, in which fundamental 
ways of working on the part of both the administrators and teachers were 
involved, demanded a series of staff visits; and plans were made to return 
to the school within a month. 

Contrast the preparation made by school group A above with that made 
by a school group as reported in the excerpts which follow. It will be seen 
that here again the teachers had evidently decided what to do before con- 
sidering how it was related to the educational needs of their students. 
Situations like these, described in reports B and C were met more frequént- 
ly during the early period of the Study. 


C. A Staff Member Works with a Group of Junior High School Teachers 


This visit was planned sometime ago, and I had communicated with the principal 
concerning the work. Upon arriving at the school, I was given a specific schedule 
by the principal for my work. This included individual conferences with each of 
the junior high school teachers and a group meeting with the teachers of each of the 
junior high grades. The teachers expected such a plan of work to be carried out. 
I raised a question as to the wisdom of scheduling my time in advance with no op- 
portunity to follow up or continue work started when it seemed appropriate. Thurs- 
day was left open for this purpose. Monday was spent with the ninth grade teach- 
ers, Tuesday with the seventh grade, and Wednesday with the eighth grade group. 


Work with the Group of Four Ninth Grade Teachers 


In individual conferences during the day the problems brought out dealt with 
(a) basis for promoting pupils, (b) meaning of achievement test results, (c) uses of 
achievement test results, (d) vocational interests of pupils. Duiing the day an at- 
tempt was made to clarify the problems and consider possible ways of attacking 
them. In these conferences I attempted to emphasize the problem of “‘what is the 
best thing for the pupils”? I did this because the teachers seemed to be considering 


“things to do” and were not thinking of why they were doing them in terms of the — 


best interests of the pupils. 

In these conferences I discovered that all ninth grade groups had worked on a 
study of vocations this year in an effort to have students make a vocational choice 
before entering senior high school. Advanced registration was to take place at the 
end of the study of vocations at which time pupils would block out the remainder 
of the high school program. I also discovered that much emphasis was being placed 
upon the results of the ‘Progressive Achievement Tests.” 

In the general meeting of all ninth grade teachers the same major problems were 
brought out—promotion, use of achievement tests, and a study of vocations. Early 
in the discussion I raised two questions: “How do you know that the study of voca- 
tions is the best study pupils might make?” and “Is there danger in having a student’s 
choice of a life-work become fixed too early?” The discussion revealed little in the 
way of objective evidence: the teachers thought everyone should know about voca- 
tions, they cited schools in which vocations were being studied, the earlier pu ils 
chose a vocation the better chance they’d have for preparing for if, etc. One ponte: 


cited the increase in vocational o ities i i 
pportunities in the community and the former “loss” 
of young people to other industria] areas. es 
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: 


Much of the discussion during the group meeting centered around (1) ways of 
making plans for improving the junior high school program in a broad and con- 
tinuous manner rather than considering our obligations discharged when we had 
settled (1) the questions before us, (2) ways for reconsidering the plans under way 
and for rechecking next fall for the purpose of evaluating thei: worthwhileness, and 


(3) ways of discovering accomplishments of students other than through standardized 
tests. 


From the standpoint of the staff member, whose major interest was in 
developing a sound method for improving educational programs, the situa- 
tion just described was not favorable to the codperative use of the scien- 
tific method. Yet the situation was arranged in good faith, no doubt, by 
the principal, who in his desire to facilitate matters and get things under 
way promptly had arranged a definite, fixed schedule. Some slight ad- 
justment was made in the schedule as a result of a question raised by the 
staff member, but there is little evidence of codperative planning in the 
sense of all of those concerned having had a part in developing the plans. 
It is clear that the staff member was given little opportunity to share in 
arranging the working situation. 

It is evident that the teachers had agreed upon certain changes in the 
school program and were concerned with the implementation of these 
changes. It is equally evident that little consideration had been given to 
whether these changes would better meet the needs of their students since 
the teachers were unable to state how these changes were related to the 
interests of the students. In other words, step one of the scientific method 
had been omitted. The report carries the implication, as was true in simi- 
lar instances, that the teachers found themselves in the position of having 
to try to formulate the means through which alterations could be made and 
in implementing these means without ever having been given an opportuni- 
ty to consider how these changes were related to the needs of their students. 
The administration, a supervisory group, or a curriculum committee, made 
the decisions as to what changes should be made, and the teachers were 
given little or no opportunity to share in these decisions. They were often 
forced into the position of having to try to make someone else’s plans 
work. 

It was the considered opinion of the staff that no proposal for change 
in the educational program of a school was sound, unless it was designed 
to serve better the educational needs of the students in that school. They 
were obligated to discover the relationship between the proposed change 
and the needs of the students. The staff member in the situation described 
above began working with the teachers on the problems they proposed, 
although he discovered through the raising of questions that they had not 
given first attention to the determination of the educational needs of their 
students. Instead of rejecting their proposals, however, he led them 
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through a discussion of ways of working which would lead to a reconsidera- - 
tion of their plans at such time as they themselves would see the need for : 


it. : 
The following illustration shows how a staff member worked with a1 
teacher who was trying to base her program on the needs of her students. 


D. Report of the Work of a Staff Member with a Mathematics Department 


This visit was planned when I worked with the mathematics teachers in the fall. » 
At that time Miss B, who is head of the department, made plans for improving the : 
work in her classes. ; 

I began by observing Miss B’s mathematics classes (general mathematics, plane : 
geometry, and advanced algebra), and during the third period (study period for ' 
the entire high school) we talked about her work. She is more secure in her work . 
than she was when I last visited the school, is better satisfied with the progress her | 
students are making in mathematics, and is interested in their progress in terms of ' 
other, broader objectives. The trend in all three classes seems to be toward more 
individualized work, with the individual and small groups taking part in arriving 
at decisions as to ‘‘what to do next” and “how to do it.”” There is evidence of codp- 
erative planning. It follows that there will be less of “‘all students doing the same 
thing at the same time.” In a few instances, notably in advanced algebra, students 
are progressing through required content at their own rate. - Two boys have in mind 
to finish advanced algebra in time to do some additional study in solid geometry and 
trigonometry as further preparation for college. 

We discussed some other types of things that could be done during class time, what 
use could be made of the daily study period, and ways of working with groups of 
students in a class period. 

It is becoming apparent to these teachers that all of the mathematics teachers will 
have to reach some agreement about what they are trying to do in mathematics and 
how they are going to work with the students. They see, too, that they will have 
to work with Mr. C in planning the arithmetic course for the seventh and eighth 
grades, in order to obtain more continuity in the mathematics experiences they are 
providing. ‘The success of Miss B’s work in reorganizing her courses will influence 
the work of the others. 

Miss D asked me to observe her class in American history the last period in the 
afternoon. She wants help and she needs it now. Before leaving, I discussed with 
her the “work” her class was doing and tried to point out some things which I thought 
might help her to begin to see her way through. She is interested in improving her 
teaching, but is not clear as to “why” or “how.” Since we were to have a staff 
member in the school the following week, I talked with the principal about arrang- 
ing time for Mr. x to work with Miss D. It will be necessary for him to have time 
to work with her in her classes in helping groups make decisions in regard to what 
they should get out of the topics they have chosen for study and how they can plan 
to do this. I hoped that this talk with the principal would help clear the schedule 
for Mr. X. 

I met with the entire high school faculty for three hours 
I felt that the meeting was worthwhile for the teachers ac 
that involved changed procedures, but that it was “ 


ers as well as several of the old teachers, who had never been to a summer conference. 
This was due, I think, to two factors, namely, that the teachers who had attended 
the summer conference in Chapel Hill have not made it a point to “educate” other 


on Saturday morning. 
tually engaged in work 
over the heads” of the new teach- 


————-' 
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teachers as to what they are attempting to do and what the Southern Study is trying 
to do; and, secondly, many of the teachers were not familiar with the procedures 
employed in the meeting; hence they were “lost.” 

; I am convinced that one of the big problems affecting the plans of the teachers 
in this school is that of scope and sequence. The principals of both junior and senior 
high schools seem to think that the local program must adhere strictly to “scope and 
sequence’’ as defined in the State Curriculum program. There is no question but 
that the plans of the teachers will have to be modified considerably if the administra- 
tion adheres to this position. I believe that this meeting helped to clarify the issues, 
but it by no means solved the problems. 


This report serves to illustrate the fact that the actual work of a staff mem- 
ber in a school was rarely ever limited to the problems presented in the 
request for his services. The report of the work with the teachers of math- 
ematics illustrates why the staff was content to begin with a single teacher 
in a school or department. It was believed that if one teacher could dem- 
onstrate effective change, other teachers would be motivated to do so. 

The situation which existed in the mathematics department of this school 
was found to exist all too frequently. Teachers in the same subject-matter 
area knew little of what the other teachers were doing. They knew mere- 
ly that they taught certain courses, or that the students coming from cer- 
tain courses either were or were not well-prepared. This lack of infor- 
mation on the teachers’ part was even more marked in regard to the work 
of teachers in subject-matter areas other than their own. As a result of 
the fact that one of the teachers in this department seemed to be making 
some progress in adjusting instruction to the needs of her students, the 
teachers of mathematics had been led to see the importance of planning 
coéperatively. In this case, however, the compulsion came from the situa- 
tion rather than from any “suggestions” or “edicts” from the staff or the 
local administration. 

The plight of the history teacher, as reflected in the report, was encount- 
ered all too frequently. Many teachers wanted to improve but were un- 
skilled in determining the “why” or “how” of improvement. Given se- 
rious intent on the part of such teachers, they were in a state or readiness 
for exploring the use of the scientific method. The situation in mathe- 
matics would seem to indicate that the teacher had been rather success- 
ful in formulating means through which certain alterations in the educa- 
tional program could be brought about and that she was having some suc- 
cess in implementing these means. She was already at the point where 
she was beginning to interpret and evaluate results. The history teacher, 
on the other hand, seems to have been less successful in using the scientific 
method up to this point, if she had used it at all. Skill in using the method 
should have enabled her to be clearer as to the “why”? even though the 
“how” may have required extensive exploration. 

The description of the general meeting illustrates the difficulties encount- 
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ered when attempting to use the whole-school approach in improving an 
educational program, desirable as it may be. New teachers have to be 
oriented and given time and help in developing new techniques. Vary- 
ing experiences on the part of different teachers demand some means) for 
acquainting all the teachers with these experiences. It was situations 
such as these which led to the exploration of ways in which the entire school 
faculty might work more effectively, such as in the pre-school conferences 
described in Chapter VI and in the working situation described in Report 
H of this section. 

Staff members did not always wait until a group of teachers requested 
help to go into a school. They went, if it was possible to do so, when any 
teacher reached a point where he needed any requested staff aid. The 
following account describes a visit during which effort was concentrated 
upon working with a science teacher. 


E. Report of the Work of a Staff Member with a Teacher of Sctence 


I came here in response to a request from the principal that I help the science 


teacher and his students in developing a comprehensive program based upon signifi- 


cant problems in the community. 

The teacher, who had always followed a textbook or prescribed units as a basis of 
instruction, wished to explore the organization of laboratory experiences around 
significant problems in the community, which involved the understanding and ap- 
plication of various branches of science. The students were following a standard 
textbook supplemented by a laboratory workbook. Neither the facilities in the 
school plant nor in the community were being used to any appreciable extent. Many 
of the illustrations and suggested applications in the textbook were related to in- 
dustry rather than to agriculture and the home; yet the majority of the students 
came from farm homes. j 

I started out with a long conference with the teacher concerning his difficulties 
and proposed objectives. He wanted help on developing techniques (1) for locating 
significant problems in the community and (2) for planning work with students in 
order to get individual and group problems under way. 

I became an informal working member of the general science group at the next 
meeting of the class and began by finding out from the students about the work they 
were doing at home or in the community, pointing out the areas of science relating 
to everyday jobs, and attempting to bring out their significance; we considered very 
briefly our daily routines and listed the relation of sciences to optimum physical 
development. We then talked about what they were doing in the science class, 
why they were doing this work, and discussed its relation to their everyday living. 
In every case students indicated desires or needs to work in certain areas but said 
they could not do it now because they had to follow the textbook. However, when 
they wrote down the topics or topic they had suggested and listed subheads under 


the main topic, it was apparént to them that they could do effective work along the \ 


lines they had suggested without having to “follow” the text; and at this point we 
discussed other ways in which textbooks could be used. 

At our next session each student suggested problems to work on, and they fre- 
quently suggested very desirable working procedures, too. We considered along 
with the problems situations in the school, the home, and the community, which 
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could be used in solving them. During the next few days some small groups were 
formed by getting together those students who had expressed desires to work on 
problems of a similar nature. Groups were formed after working with individuals. 
This same procedure was followed in chemistry, physics, and biology classes. In 
planning with students problems were broken down, and it was clear that the solu- 
tions would involve each of these branches of science as well as English, mathematics, 
and social studies. 

Twenty individual students came out by the end of the week with systematic plans 
for working on problems definitely related to their home or community life, and 
other students were ready to develop plans. 

This teacher will need help in carrying forward the work with the students. He 
wants to change his methods, but he lacks security in analyzing local problems and 
drawing from the different areas of science the principles relating to their solution. 
He is accustomed to having all students work upon the same problem at the same 
time and fears a situation where a number of different problems are going forward 
concurrently. The students are enthusiastic and the teacher is interested in ex- 
ploring a “new” way of working; with help, they should develop a satisfactory 
Situation. 


In this case, the teacher was ready to begin with the initial step of the 
scientific method but was blocked by his past training and experience in 
school work. ‘The staff member, after a conference with the teacher, be- 
came a working member of the science class, demonstrating some ways in 
which the leader could identify significant problems in which scientific 
principles were involved and aiding the group in developing ways for work- 
ing upon these problems. The account would indicate that several days 
were spent in this situation and that suggestions were made for follow-up 
work with the teacher. 

In contrast with the work of the staff member in this school is the work 
described in the following report. 


F. Report of a Staff Member Concerning the Needs of a School Group 


It seemed to me that the teachers had left the Chapel Hill Summer Conference 
somewhat emotionally upset and with a rather defeated attitude. In the conference 
at Chapel Hill this group had been “‘pushed back” so far by staff members, trying 
to get them to consider what the staff regarded as fundamental issues, that the teach- 
ers and principal had come to regard their school as the “problem child” of the 
Study. The group seemed to have begun the year’s work with less enthusiasm than 

‘the previous year, but with a firm determination to make the plans they had agreed 
upon work from the beginning. 

With the things above in mind, as a staff member I felt that the best thing to do 
was to reassure the teachers of the worthwhileness of the things being done and to 
“praise” and approve the good points in the program. This was done with the full 
realization that it would modify my usual way of working in a school. However, 
I felt that this approach would enhance the services that staff members could render 
in the future. : 

Monday afternoon there was a joint meeting of the committees on report cards 
from the elementary, junior, and senior high schools for the purpose of discussing 
recommendations for revising the report cards for the entire school. The basis for 
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concern over the need of revising the reporting procedure grew out of the work of 
two teachers at the summer conference. The major portion of the discussion cen- 
tered around what was considered to be characteristic of a good report card and the 
function it should serve. The group concluded that the report card should be an 
index to classroom procedures and should change as class procedures changed. This 
conference was followed by meetings with the various committees and one meeting 
with the entire elementary school faculty. By Friday afternoon each committee 
had developed a tentative report to present to its respective faculties on Monday for 
approval. 

The obvious solution to Miss...... ’s problem, in her own mind, is to get moved 
into new quarters which are being arranged for her. This I do not think is true 
but rather that she needs to consider reasons for many of the things she is doing and 
having her pupils do. 

The new home economics teacher should prove of value to the whole school pro- 
gram. Suggest that Miss...... work with her. 

IMGISS Sepsis was doing some good work with the run-of-the-mill students, but she 
seemed to be a bit discouraged. I spent some time in her classes. As a result, we 
agreed that someone on the staff well qualified in the area of the social studies could 
help her. The request for help will be sent in, and I hope someone can come here 
in the very near future. 

Miss) serava ore has profited from last year’s experiences; however, she still does en- 
tirely too much routine work and checking of records. She is loaded down with 
outside duties such as advising Girl Reserves and sponsoring of classes and clubs. 
She can probably make decided improvement over last year’s work, but it will take 
effort and willingness to implement her ideas into class procedures. This will in- 
volve a more individual type of instruction and some changes in the physical ar- 
rangement of her room. Success on her part would seem to require some adjust- 
ment in her program of activities, too. The change of schedule, which the group 
made this year and which provides the fifth period as a study period for all students, 


seems to be bringing about some desirable results. All are agreed that the library 


is being used more effectively. 

Before leaving I had a long talk with the principal. He feels that he and his 
teachers will need more help from the staff. They seemed more secure in the type 
of thing they were doing. We thought that some staff member should get back to 
the school around November 1. If...... and I can get to the school again soon, 
we plan to 


1. Follow up work with Teacher A and Teacher B; 

2. Work with the teachers on the science program; 

3- Help Teacher C and Teacher D in the use of the “long period”; 

4. Try to get the new junior-high mathematics teacher to see how he can 
relate his work to things done by other mathematics teachers; 

5. Work in the classroom with Teacher E and help her get a more significant 
mathematics program started; 


6. Do some “informal” work with Teacher F to get him to see his place in 
the program; 


7. Help them begin to develop a lunch-time recreational program of a va- 


riety of things not so strenuous as the physical educational program now offers. 


It has been pointed out that the staff, as well as the teachers and ad- 


ministrators in the thirty-three schools, were exploring the use of a method — 


which they believed would lead to improvement in school programs. The 
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report just presented demonstrates that the staff, too, had to learn from 
experience. One of the functions of the summer conferences was to plan 
for changes which the schools proposed to make in their programs. The 
underlying assumption justifying such planning was that the schools had 
used the scientific method as described in Chapter III and had reached 
the point of formulating the means through which changes could be brought 
about. But in those cases where the school group had arrived at this point 
in problem-solving without consideration of the preceding steps and with 
little or no evidence to support the decisions they had made, any attempts 
on the part of the staff to review the consideration of needs was apt to be 
resented and to result in confusion. Sometimes, as in the case of this group, 
such a procedure caused them to hold with renewed determination to 
their original decision and to make their plan work. It is obvious that 
little progress in learning the use of the method could be made under such 
conditions nor was this type of situation likely to motivate interest in a more 
systematic study of school problems. ‘The staff member, sensing this situa- 
tion, decided that it would be necessary for the time being to accept the 
plans of the teachers and work toward an eventual interpretation of their 
results. Such a decision was based upon the hope that an evaluation of 
the means they had selected would lead to a realization of the more fun- 
damental and obvious educational needs which were being ignored. 

This did not mean that the method could not be applied in the situation. 
It did mean that the method would have to be used in developing a plan, 
which from the standpoint of the staff member seemed rather inconsequen- 
tial. In doing this, however, a careful evaluation of the results (step 6) 
might lead to the rejection of the means originally proposed and, in turn, 
to the selection of another means which was more definitely related to the 
improvement of the program in terms of the needs of the students. 

The notes regarding the observations of individual teachers and the 
results of individual and group conferences reveal certain interests, dis- 
satisfactions, and needs on the part of the teachers together with sugges- 
tions for further work on the part of the staff in helpmg them. After a 
short interval, a report of the work which was done with teachers A and B 
referred to above was filed; it is included here to show how, in part, the 
plan to continue work with the group was carried out. 


G. Work with Two Teachers 


In response to a request from two teachers, one in the area of science and Civics 
and one in language arts, for criticism of their present program and for help in de- 
veloping plans to improve. their program of work, I spent some time in working 


with them. 
Teacher A 


This teacher’s work consists of science and civics in the eighth grade, with one- 
hour periods for each. In both science and civics the subject matter dealt with 
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communities in general, yet nothing was being done to relate it to the local com- 
munity. Activity was confined to a study of textbooks in each class. Upon follow- 
ing up the same students it was found that their day’s work was broken into many 
separate, unrelated types of experiences. In discussing the work with the teacher, 
I asked her about the possibility of developing a program of work for the eighth 
grade around the theme, “Our Community.” After considering this plan with the 
teacher A, teacher B was consulted as to ways of using language arts to further the 
continuity of the work for these students. Plans were worked out whereby both 
teachers could plan such a procedure under the present administrative set-up. 

The individual work with the science teacher consisted of helping her with the 
organization of content, the selection of activities appropriate for the work, and the 
use of local facilities in the work. In addition to conferences it was necessary to 
work with her in the classroom, getting the work started with students and dem- 
onstrating to her how students could be brought into the planning. 


Examples of work developed: 
Knowing Our Community 


I. Our Community’s Water Supply 


Science Civics 
1. Source of our water supply 1. Cost of our water supply 
2. Purification of water in our 2. Use of profits in improving the 
community plant 
3. Diseases spread through water 3. Value of a good water supply 
4. Inspection of water by state 4. Work of the State Health Depart- 
authorities ment 


Plans were gotten under way for an extensive study of the water supply of that 
community. The group also planned to work on other local issues such as health, 
housing, food, earning a living, and recreation. Results of the work in this area 
relating to needs of the community are to be placed before the entire school body 
in an assembly period. 


Teacher B 


This teacher has two groups, for two hours each, in language arts. The activities 
of the groups consisted of working on sentence structure for the first hour and news- 
papers (any newspaper from anywhere) for the second hour. 

After discussing the idea of attempting to provide more continuity, the teacher 
seemed anxious to have her work function with the science and civics work of the 
students. Before the end of the week she was using the local city and county paper 
with the group. Activities were varied considerably, including visits to the news- 
paper office and observations of the printing of the paper. This was being followed 
with speech work, writing activities, and group discussions. . 

She still needs to bring in types of activities other than reading, writing, and talk- 


ing. We discussed the possibilities of introducin i : 
music and art int iviti 
of language arts. 8 o the activities 


This example of work with individual teachers, like that described b 
the staff member in his report of work with a science teacher, serves he 
illustrate the difficulties which teachers had in identifying edueaHionm 
needs and formulating means through which appropriate alterations in 
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the educational program could be brought about. One of the major 
“blocks” was found to be the way in which teachers used the textbook or 
unit of work. They tended to begin with the material in the book and to 
teach it regardless of its relation to the immediate educational needs of the 
students. / 

It is evident that the staff member here did not begin by making general 
recommendations, but took time to become familiar with the work being 
done in the classes and followed a group of students through the entire school 
day. After this he discussed the work with the teacher of science and 
civics and led her to a consideration of certain alterations in the present 
program which might better serve the needs of the students. 

This is an essential step in the method the staff was attempting to dem- 
onstrate. Since the staff member had discovered little relationship be- 
tween the work done by students in the areas of science, civics, and language 
arts, and since both teachers were requesting help, a joint conference was 
held to explore possible ways of bringing about a closer relationship be- 
tween the subject matter and experiences in these areas, and working plans 
for the future were developed. 

These conferences were followed by demonstrations in the classrooms 
of ways of carrying out the plans agreed upon. (An illustration of what 
was done in relating the work of these students to their own community is 
included.) Finally, provisions were made for getting the results of their 
work before the entire school. 

It should be noted that, although from the standpoint of the student, 
it might have been desirable for all of the teachers working with them to 
have joined in the effort to bring their experiences during the day into a 
more coherent whole, the staff member worked only with the two teachers 
who were interested in doing so at the time. It was believed that any suc- 
cess they might have in codperative planning might draw the remaining 
teachers into the project. These teachers, in turn, could serve as leaders 
when other teachers did wish to initiate changes in their programs. 

Illustrations presented heretofore have been confined to situations where 
one or two staff members were working in a school. Despite the fact that 
the staff was relatively small compared to the number of teachers in the 
schools, there were times when a group of staff members worked together 
in a school. The next report describes how plans were developed for a 
group of four staff members to work with an entire school faculty for a 
period of one week. In this particular school the faculty was undertaking to 
make fundamental changes in the school program—changes which would 
affect the ways of working of the total school group, faculty, and students. 
This decision had been reached as a result of a reéxamination of the school 
program and the results obtained from it. Members of the community 
and the student body had helped arrive at the decision that the school 
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could best meet the needs of the students through initiating a program of 
individualized instruction. 

The consideration of means through which the alterations in the school 
program could be brought about had been begun by the faculty during 
the latter part of the school year, and a representative group of faculty 
members had gone to the Chapel Hill summer conference to work with 
the staff in a further exploration of means. They had presented their sug- 
gestions to the entire faculty and to representatives of the student body 
prior to the opening of school. The plans for the year called for imple- 
menting these means and at the end of a month interpreting the results, 
with the aid of the staff, as a means for deciding upon future plans. 

Thus, it will be seen that the plans which the staff made for their work 
in the school was part of a long-time planning process and, at the same time, 
part of a codperative project embracing the total school faculty and repre- 
sentatives from the student body. The situation represents a rather high level 
of codperative use of the scientific method in working on local problems. 


H. A Report of Plans for the Work of a Group of Staff Members with an 
Entire School Group 


We first held a conference in order to (1) review the proposed program of work 
as developed at the Chapel Hill conference, (2) to consider reports of the work done 
in the school during the first month, and (3) to consider possible ways of working 
while in the school. 

We then met with the codrdinating committee of the local faculty, went over our 
proposals with them, and made revisions in keeping with their suggestions. 

As a result of our discussion we (the Study representatives and the faculty group) 
outlined the following things to do during the week: 


Monday: 1. Observe the work in the school as a whole for the purpose of 
securing a background for the interpretation of problems facing teachers and 
students; 

2. Confer with entire faculty for purpose of stating and analyzing problems, 
deciding how Southern Study Staff members could best serve the needs of the 
faculty, and scheduling work to be done. 

During the remainder of the week: 

1. Participate in daily general planning conference of administrators, 
teachers, and representative students; 


2. Study a series of plans developed by students under guidance of teach- 
ers to discover purpose, scope, sequence, and appropriateness of proposed 
activities; 

3. Observe a teacher and group of students during work periods to de- 
termine methods being used, difficulties encountered, and the relation of the 
activities under way to the general and specific objectives set up in their plans; 


4. Work with groups of students in studying and analyzing plans for work 
under way; 


5. Work with groups of students during the daily work periods with the 
teachers observing; 
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6. Confer with teachers to analyze results of observations and work with 
students; 


7: Confer with entire faculty to consider plans for improving teacher- 
pupil planning; 
8. Consider ways and means for scheduling students and teachers; 


g. Consider appropriate records to be kept by students and teachers for 
purposes of evaluating work; 


10. Hold a daily conference of staff members to evaluate the work of the 
day and plan a tentative work schedule for the following day to be submitted 
to the faculty in the morning planning conference.” 


It is obvious that all of those concerned with this situation had an oppor- 
tunity to decide what the staff would do during the week and how they 
would do it. Furthermore, opportunity was provided for a daily review 
_of the plans for staff work in the faculty-student planning committee. From 
the standpoint of the staff, who were as much concerned about the way 
they were learning to work as with what they were working on, the care 
with which this group made provision for keeping the entire staff active- 
ly participating in the study was of utmost importance. It would seem 
obvious, too, that codperation was not confined to planning. The admin- 
istration had codperated by rearranging the total schedule. In most 
schools such schedule adjustments were almost impossible to secure. It 
will be observed that a daily planning period had been inaugurated, and 
it was placed at the beginning of the day so teachers and pupils would be 
fresh and would have had time to think through their plans and needs. 
The planning conference included representatives from the student group. 
Teachers and students were willing to accept the staff as members of their 
working groups and to submit to them their records and plans. In other 
words, the school had become a laboratory in which the entire group be- 
came participants in critically studying the program under way and in 
interpreiing the results. 

The final record to be presented here reveals how arrangements made 
in yet another school were designed to enable the total faculty to work 
codperatively upon improving their educational program. In this case, 
only one staff member was working in the schools. 


I. Report of the Work of a Staff Member with an Entire School Group 


I arrived here Saturday and worked with the principal and assistant principal in 
exploring possible arrangements which could be made for working with the entire 
faculty. It was decided that the week’s schedule would be arranged to provide for 
any necessary group conferences. It was found possible, by dividing the teachers 
into three groups, to meet all of them in three conferences to be held during the 
school day on Monday; this gave us good working groups. At the end of the day 
on Monday, we scheduled a general meeting of all teachers to discuss the reports of 
the three group conferences and to set up plans for the remainder of the week. 


7 
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On Monday I met with each of the three groups as scheduled. Each group of 
teachers was asked to indicate the things on which they wished to begin work, what 
they had been doing about these things, and what other ways might be employed 
in getting at these specifics and in obtaining aid in so doing. The results of these _ 
discussions were reviewed with the principal and assistant principal in the afternoon, 
after which the entire faculty met in the evening to review the day’s work and to 
make further plans. I led the discussion at the general meeting, and the group 
listed seven somewhat different general concerns and the individuals joined that 
group which was more directly related to their own problem. By combining two 
such groups of common membership, they arranged that six different “problem- 
groups” would meet for an hour each (one group met two hours) Tuesday, at which 
time each group would list specifics they expected to get at, the things to do, and 
ways of getting aid from within the faculty which had not been explored heretofore. 
They also set up the following guides on Monday to direct the initial work of the 
groups in setting up these plans: 


1. Any group should, when necessary, request the aid of other teachers; 

2. When the work progresses to a point that teachers outside the group are 
affected, they should be consulted; 

3. These plans are “beginning” plans and should be periodically changed; 

4. These problems and this work “take priority” over other professional 
matters except very necessary routine work. 


The “plan” for each group as developed on Tuesday follows: 
group 


1. One group was concerned about such questions as “How shall we eliminate 
talking and socializing in the library”? ‘How can we train students to care 
for equipment?” ‘How can we follow up physical examinations which reveal 
posture weaknesses? dental weaknesses??? ‘How should the laboratory sched- 
ule be rearranged?” ‘This group subdivided itself and agreed to write out how 
they expected to go about getting at these questions. 


2. The art teacher was concerned about such questions as ‘“‘What is the best 
way to use art persons and art facilities in the core work’? ‘‘When and with 
what should pupils come to the art room?” ‘How can core teachers learn to 
set up art experiences apart from other work?” ° ‘Should the shop teacher send 
pupils to the art teacher for a check on designs?” ‘Should the homemaking 
teacher send pupils to the art teacher for assistance in making color tests?” 
Here a plan was set up whereby a number of persons would get together Wed- 
nesday to consider ways of getting at these questions. 


3 Several teachers were concerned about college preparatory work. Spe- 
cifics related to the reorganization of the mathematics program, the relation 
of mathematics to the core, and job analyses upon which mathematics work 
might be based. These teachers planned a meeting for Wednesday during | 
which they would attempt to develop more specific plans. : 


4. The commercial teacher was concerned about the reorganization of her | 
work. The discussion closed with the agreement that she would attempt to- 
decide what ought to be done at the tenth grade level and that her proposal 
would be discussed during a meeting on Wednesday and next steps planned. 

5. Mrs. A and Mr. B were concerned about making a study during this sum- 
mer of next year’s eleventh graders in an effort to obtain by such procedures — 
as home visitation information which could be used in helping the students 
develop their program with families in the community. They decided to ask } 
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certain other teachers (next year’s eleventh grade teachers) to meet with them 
on Wednesday to define further this plan for summer work. 


6. A large group of teachers divided themselves into two smaller groups after 
reclassifying a list of fourteen questions they wanted to get at. One sub-group 
decided to get at such questions as “Should teachers give a problem to a stu- 
dent”? “When is a problem a problem?” “Should thirty problems be under 
way at once in one class group?” “Should all problems under way in a group 
at one time relate to a main theme?” “To what extent should knowing what 
type of immediate future a pupil may have influence the teachers’ work with 
this pupil?” This sub-group decided to do the following things about such 
questions: 

a. Summarize past procedures in dealing with such problems definitely 
and specifically; 

b. Discuss procedures in an effort to locate helpful suggestions, diffi- 
culties encountered, and together devise ways of attempting to overcome 
them; 

c. Arrange for intervisitation as an aid to step 5. 


They felt this plan amounted to a month’s work and discussed scheduling time 
for work as individuals. 

A second sub-group decided to get at such specifics as “Does a subject-matter proj- 
sct Comprise a problem for a student’? ‘How can a teacher guarantee that some- 
hing will be done about a problem after its completion?” ‘How can teachers help 
children devise various ways of carrying on a problem?” ‘Must pupils waste time 
and lose interest while working on problems?” ‘‘What is the place of teacher stand- 
rds when the pupil is supposed to evaluate his own work?” ‘‘What is the place of 
haring in individual work?” This sub-group decided to get first at the question 
of how teachers could help children devise various ways of carrying on a problem. 
[he art teacher, mentioned in ‘‘2” above, decided to work with.them, since they 
make up the group she had planned to ask to work with her and since this problem 
enters on her main concern. This sub-group decided to use essentially the same 
y1ocedures as those of the other sub-group. They too discussed when they could 
neet together, since their initial step involves a joint approach rather than an in- 
lividual one as in the case with the other sub-group. Their first working meeting 
vas set for Wednesady. é 

The principal felt that each such group could meet once during each week in the 
1ext four, for example once in the morning, once in the afternoon, and once after 
chool, provided the temporary group leaders could coérdinate the time schedule 
hrough the principal’s office by meeting once each week. 

Group “3” of Tuesday (Teachers C, D, E) met for an hour on Wednesday to 
utline a proposed reorganization of the mathematics program. Discussion cen- 
ered on whether mathematics needs could be based upon analysis of core work, 
vhat procedures besides this one could be employed to determine present and im- 
nediate future needs, and whether two hours rather than five was enough time for 
ighth grade mathematics... They decided to meet again Thursday to specify more 
xactly sorne procedures which they can use in determining the needs of freshmen 
n the area of mathematics. 

Group “1” of Tuesday (Teachers F, G, H, I) met for an hour on Wednesday and 
sed all their time discussing Mr. H’s problem, which related to how he could teach 
joys in the shop to care better for shop equipment. Mr. H’s idea was to develop 
plan of action with several other teachers during the next two weeks and then put 
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such a plan in action for two months to see how it works. This group set a meeting 
for Thursday to discuss other problems faced by individuals in the group. : 

“Group 2” (Teacher J) and the second sub-group in Loge (Teachers J, K, Gu 
met to discuss how the core teachers could set up various ways of getting a problem 
in the core. They asked Teachers M, E, and C to consult with them in assisting 
Miss H in getting some suggestions about music and movies which might be used 
in a study of propaganda. Misses K and L asked several questions of Mr. G. They 
decided to follow up their work with Mr. G, Miss C, and Mr. M individually. Misses 
J, K, G, and L decided to consult with Mr. H (shop teacher) for suggestions regard- 
ing various ways of working in the core on Thursday. 

“Group 4” of Tuesday met for an hour on Wednesday with Miss N to discuss the 
reorganization of commercial work. She plans to take these data with her to Pea- 
body this summer, where she expects to work out a proposed business education 
course. Her scheduling difficulties she plans to handle in the pre-school confer- 
ences. Her problems are well under way. 

“Group 5” of Tuesday met to discuss what information about next year’s eleven th 
grade children would be helpful in planning the eleventh grade program. This 
group consisted of Misses B and A. They asked Teachers C, L, and N in to help. 
‘Lhe group decided that the following sorts of information might be helpful: 


. The role parents expect to play in determining the pupil’s school activities; 
. Kind and amount of out-of-school employment; 

. Vocational and college plans of pupil; 

. Participation in after-school activities; 

. School policies and practices; 

. Leisure time activities and hobbies; 

. Discussion of previous school behavior; 

. Relationship of father, mother, and children to financial circumstances. 


ra. oe Ao op 


The group plans to analyze this list tomorrow and to discuss how they can get | 
such information in home visits or otherwise. 

A part of the first small group in “‘6”’ met without staff aid in getting on with their | 
study. Others worked individually during the day. 

As planned, one group consulted with Mr. H Thursday on how the core and att : 
work could be related to work in the shop. As a consequence of this discussion, 
Miss J and Mr. H are going to explore in what ways Miss J can assist some of Mr. 
H’s students in the third period in improving the designs involved in their shop work. 
This group has activities planned about a month ahead. 

The group concerned with mathematics met Thursday to discuss further ways of ' 
determining mathematics needs in the freshman work. They decided that the | 
present schedule would have to stand and that they should proceed to make certain — 
analyses first which would determine the mathematics activities. 

Miss A and Mr. G met Thursday to discuss next steps in the survey they expect . 
tomake. They decided they should obtain a list of fifty pupils from the tenth grade : 
teachers where added information might promise a better program. They then | 
expect to obtain certain information which they will present to the faculty in the : 
pre-school conference and leave it to the faculty to decide to what extent it would | 
be worthwhile to obtain such information thereafter themselves. Before going into | 
this survey they expect to discuss “specifics” in connection with yesterday’s analysis | 
oe procedures for obtaining information with the teachers who may use the in-: 

ormation, y 


Misses E and F met Thursday to aid one another in formulating plans concerning | 
5 


= 
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their specific concerns. Miss F expects to work with Mr. H and others on approaches 
to the “equipment problem” as a first step in caring for her own concern regarding 
the library. Mr. I plans to make specific arrangements with other teachers regard- 
ing his part in the correctional work and their part in such a program. Mr, E plans 
to see to what extent the following possibilities might be realized: (a) fifty-minute 
periods instead of sixty, (b) home-room work in connection with the core, (c) basing 
study hall attendance on “service” needs. 

The faculty met in the afternoon at which time I made some general suggestions 
intended to aid in keeping the program which we had set up during the week under 
way during the remainder of the year.” 


This report has been presented in detail because it describes an attempt 
by a whole faculty to use the scientific method codperatively in bringing 
about improvement in the school program. It will be noted that pre- 
liminary planning was concerned with arranging a situation which would 
enable the group to work codperatively. During the week the staff mem- 
ber was to spend in the school the work of the teachers with him became 
an integral part of the daily program. The schedule was arranged to pro- 
vide for small groups to work during the school day, and total group meet- 
ings were provided for the consideration of problems requiring general 
attention. 

These points are important, for too frequently in situations where groups 
endeavored to use the scientific method codperatively, the situation was so 
arranged as to make it difficult if not impossible for them to do so. For 
example, the principal in School C might have been sincere in thinking 
that he was arranging for codperative work on the part of the entire faculty; 
but bringing all of the teachers into a general meeting at the close of a busy 
day, was not conducive to clear thinking and active pathieipatan on their 
part. The usual result was what is likely to happen in a routine”’ profes- 
sional meeting: a few teachers dominate the meeting, a few others listen 
with interest and may even be motivated in rare instances to ‘“‘do some- 
thing,’? but many are indifferent or “lost.” 

To summarize, plans were made so as to utilize the intelligence of the 
group when help was needed. They involved consultation with all those 
affected by a proposed change before setting up plans. Provision was 
made to bring everyone concerned into the situation at the time the basis 
for future plans was being determined. Further, there was agreement that 
the work would be exploratory, that changes would be made when needed, 
and that this study would be given precedence over everything but routine 
procedures. In this situation the total group not only decided what they 
would do and when they would do it, but how they would do it. In addi- 
tion, their discussions and plans reveal an effort to begin with an understand- 
ing of the student and his needs in making alterations in the school program. 
Plans and agreements such as these seem essential if school groups are to use 


the scientific method coéperatively. 
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Throughout this staff member’s report, emphasis was placed upon appro- 
priate ways of working in identifying needs, in considering alterations in 
the present program in terms of these needs, and in formulating means 
through which proposed alterations could be made. No mention was made 
of the fact that the use of the method was being tried out. Instead, in 
this laboratory, so to speak, teachers began using the method under the 
guidance and with the assistance of the staff member. It should be noted 
finally that plans were formulated for continuing the work which was ini- 
tiated during the week, and furthermore that these plans included pro- 
vision of situations which would make possible its continuance. The work 
involved in improving the educational program.in this school was con- 
sidered important enough to be made an integral part of the school pro- 
gram. 

Study such as that developed in this school will be recognized as being 
of a high order, requiring a level of skill on the part of the group which 
could have been acquired only through long practice, supplemented with 
considerable attention to the development of effective methods of work. 
Throughout the life of the Study, the staff and many teachers and admin- 
istrators were concerned with the improvement of their own work with 
teachers on the job. This matter was considered, for example, by repre- 
sentatives from a number of the schools and staff members in a series of 
meetings at the Richmond, Kentucky summer conference in 1940. The 
concern here was with the development of procedures which would result 
in more effective staff work in the schools during the year 1940-41. Follow- 
ing the discussions, a committee summarized the suggestions that had been 


made. Because it is relatively easy to generalize from this situation to any 


situation where the concern is for codperative study of a faculty and ‘‘out- 
side” consultants or supervisors, the committee’s report is presented in 
full: 

Suggestions Work Out for Use of the Staff in 1940-41 


1. Schools desiring staff service during the school year should accompany 
requests with a statement of sufficient detail to make it possible for the staff 
member to know in advance the kinds of demands that would be made of him. 
Such information as problems to be worked on, progress made to date in work- 


ing on these problems, jobs to be done, individuals wanting help, etc., should 
be included in this statement. 


2. Before making a request for a staff member, school groups should explore 


the possibility of getting aid in ways othér than through staff visits. Other 


possible sources of aid might be (a) through help from individuals within the 
school or in nearby institutions, (b) through correspondence with staff members 


(such correspondence could always be forwarded through the director’s office), — 
(c) through working with individuals or groups in other members schools near- _ 


by, either by correspondence or by getting together at some central point with 


or without staff aid, (d) through working together on common problems at 
state or regional meetings. 
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3. The same principles of scheduling that were employed in the summer 
conference should prevail during the school year: (a) staff members should be 
scheduled so as to give maximum aid to the needs that arise from the studies 
in progress (Preference would thus be given to requests where it was clear that 
such aid could be given by the staff member), (b) to the extent that it is prac- 
tical, schools should seek continuity of staff services, (c) staff members should 
participate in determining the allocation of staff services (Any scheduling should 
involve three parties: the school including the principals and teachers involved, 
the central office, and the staff members concerned), (d) full-time staff members 
and others while in a school should assume responsibility for helping the school 
make decisions concerning the use of staff members and for making such contacts 
as might be helpful in the situation. 


4. The central office should keep the schools informed as to the availability 
of staff services. If possible, schools should be notified at least two weeks in 
advance of the availability of part-time staff members. 


5. The schools and staff members should jointly assume responsibility for 
preparing a summary of the work done and the plans made during staff visits. 
Copies of these should be filed in the school and in the office of the Study. 


6. When a decision concerning a visit has been made, staff members should 
inform themselves of the progress to date of the work in the school to be visited, 
Sources of aid in doing this would be (a) the report of two years participation 
in the Study, (b) records of school work at Richmond, (c) portions of the Rich- 
mond evaluation blank, (d) summaries of other staff visits, (ce) other information 
furnished by the school. 


7. Schools should assume responsibility for keeping their ‘“‘reports of progress” 
up to date. One method suggested for doing this was to file a brief report with 
the central office at frequent intervals, perhaps as often as once a month, 


8. Staff members and schools should jointly assume responsibility for making 
the work of a staff member in a school as effective as possible. Some specific 
suggestions as to how this might be done were (a) the actual working schedule 
of a staff member should be made in conference with the persons involved dur- 
ing the early hours of a visit, (b) the jobs to be done should determine the ex- 
tent to which a staff member would work with individuals and with groups, 
(c) staff visits should be long enough to get something specific accomplished on 
jobs undertaken and definite next steps planned, (d) definite plans for follow-up 

should be made (These plans might involve correspondence as well as possible 
future visits by the same staff member or others suggested during the visit), 
_ (e) in concluding a visit the staff member and persons with whom he has worked 
should together work out suggested improvements in the future use of time of 
staff members in that particular school. 


g. Each school should consider the preparation of an estimate of the mini- 
mum staff services needed in terms of man-weeks per year, and give thought 
to ways of obtaining help desired. It was agreed that the schools would study 
these suggestions and offer any additional ones or make modifications during 
the year. Any or all of these suggestions could be used by schools in scheduling 
and using staff services. It was further agreed that at the December meeting 
of the Southern Association in Memphis school representatives and staff mem- 
bers in attendance would meet for the purpose of giving further consideration 


to this problem. 
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Such preliminary planning on the part of the schools and the staff with 
the consequent follow-up was one of the important factors which facilitated 
staff work in the schools. The method of the Southern Study demanded 
that codperative evaluation be done continuously with periodic revisions of 
procedures in light of the evaluations. The staff assumed that only when 
used in this manner would use of the scientific method result in habits of, 
and skill in, its use by the teachers themselves. 


Conclusion 


No fixed pattern of work was possible in working with teachers on the 
job, but certain common elements are found in the illustrations of staff 
work that have been presented here. It is obvious that there was, first of 
all, respect for the personality and integrity of the teachers and administra- 
tors. The teacher’s statement of her problem was accepted as a basis for 
the work to be done; a critical reéxamination of the proposed adjustments 
of the school program considered in light of the needs of the students (rather 
than the judgment of the staff) was used as a basis for their acceptance or 
rejection; and staff members worked as members of the school group to 
secure a background for codperative work with the teachers. It will be 
seen that this type of in-service training program differed materially from 
the traditional or inspectorial types with which many of the teachers were 
familiar. 

The work of the staff differed from the conventional supervisory pro- 
grams, too, in that the staff went into the schools in response to a request 
for aid. They did not operate on a pre-determined schedule of visits arbi- 
trarily fixed. Staff members went into a school to help (to work with) a 
teacher or group of teachers in formulating, developing, or evaluating ad- 
justments in the school program. They went to help teachers achieve 
the objectives which they, the teachers, had set up, not for the purpose of 
“telling teachers what to do” in order to improve their educational pro- 
grams. ‘These differences were the result of certain fundamental differ- 
ences in purpose. The staff members had for their purpose the explora- 
tion of a way of working rather than the accomplishment of any specific 
job. The reports on the staff’s work in the schools indicate that its method 
was consistent with this purpose. 

As the study progressed, an increasing number of teachers were actively 
engaged in exploring ways for planning improvements in their programs. 
At the same time an increasing number of administrators were developing 
an appreciation of the implications of the total school approach in working 
toward educational improvement. What is more important, they were 
exploring possible ways for teachers to work coéperatively toward this end. 
In addition to such study arrangements as the local conferences described 
in the next chapter, through the codperation of the local administration, 
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teaching schedules were often adjusted to make it possible for planning 
groups to meet, for groups of teachers working toward common goals with 
a group of students to work together during class periods, and for a general 
sharing in developing plans for school improvement. The ability of teach- 
ers to make adjustments indicated by the needs of their students and to 
evaluate critically these adjustments was facilitated by these and other ad- 
ministrative practices in the school. In other words, use of the scientific 
method by individuals or by groups was more successful in those schools 
where the administrators recognized the importance of the work under way 
and as a consequence encouraged it to become an integral and continuing 
part of the school program. 


CHAPTER VI 
LOCAL STUDY CONFERENCES 


Introduction 


As school groups began to evaluate their own programs, to plan improve- 
ments, to put these plans into operation, to reévaluate and revise plans, 
in other words to apply the scientific method to local problems, it was 
necessary that they have a time and place to come together for local study. 
This need was often met by incidental and unplanned study, through using 
parts of regular faculty meetings, or through irregular meetings held’ be- 
fore and after school or in the evenings and including either the whole faculty 
or smaller groups concerned with some particular phase of the school’s im- 
provement program. However, in many schools, in fact in most of them, 
the necessity arose for longer periods of concentrated study. As a result 
short working conferences developed as a common means of study. At one 
time or another practically every school in the Southern Study conducted 
such conferences and some schools regularly held two or three annually. 
Often large numbers of teachers willingly participated in these conferences 
at their own expense or with only board and room provided; although in 
the later days of the Study administrators and boards of control generally 


recognized them as having sufficient worth to justify paying teachers their _ 


regular salaries while in attendance. 

The reasons for this popularity of local study conferences are varied. 
Administrators and teachers were usually familiar with and accustomed to 
institutes and teachers’ meetings, which with a shift in purpose and a min- 
imum of reorganization could be converted into local conferences as they 
were known in the Study. Many schools, initiating their study in one of 


the large central conferences or workshops where only a small representa-— 


tive group of teachers could be in attendance, soon found a need for bring- 
ing more and more local people (teachers, parents, and pupils) into the 
study. The involvement of large numbers necessitated working locally. 
Perhaps the most fundamental argument in favor of local conferences is 
the fact that local problems are usually best studied at home. Experience 
in the Study suggests that one of the best means of assuring that attention 
will be focused on local problems is to study them at home. Furthermore, 
study done locally is apt to be more realistic. The enchantment lent by 
distance is not always conducive to the development of workable plans. 
A high degree of flexibility in arrangement is also possible when control 
is in local hands, and facilities for effective work are usually more readily 


available. Books and other printed materials however, are apt to be scarce, 


. 
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and these were often provided by accumulating in one place all local ma- 
terials and supplementing these with loans from nearby libraries. A final 
factor which encouraged local conferences should be mentioned. As schools 
began to consider improvement of their own programs, it often happened 
that the ramifications of proposed changes affected or had implications for 
other schools in the system, for junior high or elementary schools, for junior 
colleges, even for neighboring high schools. Thus Study schools evidenced 
more and more concern for other schools in their immediate neighborhood 
and sought means of incorporating these groups within their study. No 
better means was found than to organize local conferences in which these 
schools were invited to take part. 


The nature of local conferences varied from school to school and from 
time to time within a school, being determined by such factors as the jobs 
or problems facing the teachers, the time available for study, and the group’s 
(or the leader’s) concept of a sound method of study. Often they were 
named in terms of the time at which they were held as “‘pre-session,” “‘in- 
ter-session,” or “‘post-session” conferences; in other places the word “local 
(or city or county) workshop” was popular; some groups simply called 
them teachers meetings. Usually they ranged in length from two to ten 
days. A few of them ran for two or more weeks. The essential factor 
which all conferences had in common was the fact that they were local; 
they were managed and conducted locally and were designed to contribute 
to improvement in the local school program. 

The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research accepted these 
local conferences as having potential worth in furthering the purposes of 
the Southern Study and, in order to make available assistance to the schools 
in their development, in 1940 secured a special grant of $2,500.00 to aid 
in this work. ‘This fund was expended almost entirely for staff help in 
planning and conducting such conferences. 

The staff actively supported local study conferences, because they fur- 
nished situations favorable for trying out and observing the operation of 

the method of seeking school improvement, which was the subject of inves- 
tigation in the Study. This support took the form of working with groups 
in the development of plans for conferences and of participation in many 
of them. In all such work the effort was made not only to get codperative 
use of the scientific method but to get it in a form that would result in the 
method being learned by the users. This meant that staff members did 
not attempt to “fix” the nature of conferences (to conform to the pattern 
appropriate to use of the scientific method); nor did they directly urge use 
of the method. Rather they sought to “‘teach” use of the method by enter- 
ing actively into any working arrangement, accepting the purposes which 
persons participating had—helping as they could, yet all the time by means 
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of suggestions, questions, and by “demonstration,” helping people to work 
together in an effective manner on the problems of the local school. 

Our concern in this chapter is with examining short local conferences 
as they were developed in the Study with a view to helping the reader get 
an understanding of what was done in them, of how it was done, and of 
some of the immediate outcomes of such study. At the same time, we 
shall report on the staff’s observations of these conferences as situations for 
“teaching” codperative use of the scientific approach to local school im-. 


provement. 
Descriptions of a Selected Group of Conferences 

Since local conferences were within themselves merely working situations, 
situations which might be made to serve a great variety of purposes and 
within which many methods of study might be used, and since the number 
of such conferences held in the Study was great, the job of describing them 
can perhaps best be done through a process of sampling. Below are pre- 
sented selected materials from the records of the Study, which should give 
the reader a fairly dependable picture of the purposes for which these con- 
ferences were set up, the methods of work used in them (by staff members 
as well as teachers), and some of the outcomes. We have intentionally 
selected conferences which took varied forms, particularly conferences 
where the method under investigation in the Study was used in varying 
degrees. In doing so perhaps we can make clear that the local study con- 
ference or workshop did not, in and of itself, represent codperative use of 
the scientific method of getting local improvement, but rather was a situa- 
tion in which the method might or might not be used. 

In examining these descriptions of conferences, it must be borne in mind 
that typically a conference was but a segment of the total study program 
of a faculty; it was preceded and followed by study. This point is particular- 
ly important when we begin analyzing the methods in use. Since a partic- 
ular conference was but a part of the study program of a school, even where 
the scientific method was being used, one would not usually expect to see- 
illustrated the completed pattern as it was analyzed in Chapter III. What 
one could expect, however, would be to see the process of problem-solving © 
(or portions of this process) being used on some one or more of the series 
of problems, which are the essential components of the central problem, 
“What adjustments in our educational program will better meet the needs 
of the youth in our community?” 

Typical of the working arrangements developed as a situation within 
which to carry on local study was the “pre-school”? or ““pre-session” con-— ‘ 
ference. The first of these conferences were planned by a number of school 
groups attending the region-wide summer conference which was held at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, during the summer of 1939. The needs which ; ; 
these original pre-school conferences were designed to meet were highly ; 
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specific. As a result of study and planning during the Chapel Hill con- 
ference, three or four school groups had developed tentative plans which 
involved rather radical changes in their school programs and affected the 
work of many teachers who had not had opportunity to participate in the 
development of these plans. These groups felt it important that since these 
plans involved other teachers all should have opportunity to work together 
and revise them, if necessary, before the opening of school. The solution 
arrived at was a three- or four-day working session of the several high school 
faculties, held just prior to the opening of their schools for the purpose of 
incorporating the thinking of all faculty members into the final plans for 
the school. 

The success which was had in these original pre-school conferences led 
to their rapid extension. As this was done, the original function which 
they were designed to serve changed somewhat. In time they came to 
be conceived of as short working conferences focused primarily on the prob- 
lems associated with “getting off to a good start” particularly with any new 
undertakings. As such they may well be thought of as adaptations of a 
new method of working derived from “institute” or series of teachers meet- 
ings which is customary before the opening of many schools. 

The first pre-session conference we shall describe was in a small school 
in a mining community and was one of the first held by a school of the 
Study. As reported by members of the staff who attended the conference, 


_ it was developed as a means of ‘“‘acquainting all members of (this) faculty 


with the plans (for the school) which had been worked out by (the teachers) 
who attended the general summer conference at Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina.” In addition, these teachers saw the conference as providing ‘“‘an 
opportunity for the entire faculty to plan further for the work of their school 
for the coming year.”’ 

Plans for the conference were developed at Chapel Hill with the aid of 


. staff members and in codperation with several other school groups interest- 


ed in pre-school conferences of their own. Arrangements were made for 
three members of the staff of the Study to work in the conference. In 
this particular school the faculty had been in the habit of meeting two days 
prior to the fall opening; therefore, the idea of an early meeting was not 
new. Moreover, through a mimeographed “summary of accomplish- 
ments” sent out each week by those at Chapel Hill, the members of the 
faculty who had not attended the Chapel Hill conference had been kept 
informed concerning the work done there. 


Report of a ‘“‘Pre-Session’”? Conference (in a Small School) 


The conference got under way by the principal explaining its purpose. In es- 
sence, he told the faculty that “it is your conference to make plans for your work for 
the coming year.” He asked that he be relieved of the chairmanship in order that 
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he might have more freedom in using his own time. After electing a teacher as 
chairman, the faculty was led by the group who had planned the conference into a 
discussion of the features of their school program as it had developed during the past 
several years. From the comments of several teachers who had been in the school 
for three or more years, it was apparent that over a period of time certain trends had 
been operating. These trends had resulted in a changing schedule from year to 
year. In the discussion it was also brought out that any change in the school pro- 
gram this year would simply be a continuation of the usual policy of the school to 
provide better and better educational opportunities for boys and girls. At the sug- 
gestion of the principal, copies of the schedule for the past three years were put on 
the blackboard, in order to show just what changes had occurred. As these changes 
in scheduling were considered, questioning on the part of staff members brought out 
other trends or tendencies apparent in the general program and they were listed on 
the board. The trends as listed were: 


Teachers working with fewer groups of youngsters per day; 
Individual pupils having fewer places to be during the day; 
Teachers expecting more and more planning on the part of students; 
Less and less of the content of the curriculum pre-determined by teachers; 
. Increase in the length of class periods; 
Movement away from departmentalization, a single teacher being re- 
sponsible for a greater portion of a pupil’s program of work; 

7. Less adherence to the course of study prescribed by the State Department 
and to textbooks; 
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8. Grade promotion determined less and less by mastery of a given body of - 


subject matter and more and more by age, social maturity, and progress made 
by the individual; 

g. Changes in physical equipment caused by different types of planning 
and studying; 


10. Changes in the grading system, reports made less frequently, form of .— 


reports changed from Jetter-grades to a written or oral report to parents when 
desired or deemed advisable; 

11. Decrease in the number of “formalized” clubs, absorption of their func- 
tions into the curriculum; 

12. Change from uniform required physical education to a program built 
around individual needs; 

13. Increase in the use of community facilities—medical and dental clinics, 
church, theater, places of business, industrial centers, etc.; 

14. More use of school facilities by adults of community; 

15. Closer contact with and concern over needs of the homes. 


The first session closed with a decision to devote the afternoon meeting to a re- 
consideration of these developments in the light of three questions: (1) Which of the 
trends should be encouraged this coming year? (2) Which seem to be unsound and 
should be checked? (3) Are there other trends in American education which seem 
sound but are not listed as trends in our school program? 

Before adjourning, at the suggestion of a staff member, the group made decisions 
concerning the ways in which they would like to work during the remainder of the 
conference, These provided for a different chairman for each meeting, the pos- 
sibility of meeting from nine to twelve in the morning with a fifteen-minute break 
in the middle of the period, a meeting in the afternoon from one until three-thirty. 
a two-hour session in the evening when deemed advisable, work on individual jobs 
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and time to talk with the principal, and for teachers to confer with staff members 
of the Study. The chairman appointed a committee to provide for the recreational 
needs of the group. 

During the morning meeting the major portion of the discussion had been carried 
on by the group which had worked at Chapel Hill, with help from staff members 
and with occasional contributions from one new high school teacher and an elemen- 
tary teacher or two. A significant feature of the afternoon was the fact that prac- 
tically every teacher participated freely. The staff members entered into this dis- 
cussion only when it seemed necessary and then usually merely to ask questions. 
The elementary teachers made several pertinent contributions. At the end of the 
meeting the chairman summarized the day’s work and the group made plans for 
the next day. 

The meetings on Friday were for the purpose of hearing reports from the various 
members of the faculty who had been studying during the summer and a considera- 
tion of the significance of these experiences for the school. Such a sharing experi- 
ence had been conceived by the group which planned the conference as a valuable 
means of introducing the changes they were expecting to propose. Actually, the 
result of this day’s discussion was a radical revision of the plans developed by the 
group which had worked at Chapel Hill. This group had developed a fixed “time 
and place-schedule,” that is, the typical administrative arrangement by which 
blocks of pupils would be assigned for classes to a definite teacher at a definite time. 
Under this arrangement (which was similar to one they had used the year before), 
however, the teacher rather than attempting to cover a fixed body of subject matter 
which all should master, would work on a problem-solving basis with the individual 
students assigned her. That is, within the limitations of a time schedule, the physi- 
cal facilities of a single classroom, and a definite area of subject matter, she would 
try to develop a study program for each child in terms of his own needs. That this 
fixed “‘time and place schedule” was not now considered vital to the way the teach- 
ers were thinking of working with boys and girls was evidenced by the fact that the 
group who had worked it out did not even present it to the faculty for consideration. 
Instead, the entire group set about trying to visualize a school program built around 
the needs and problems of individual students without regard to such limitations as 
those named above. 

Even in this school, such a decision would mean a radical change in the way the 
teacher functioned; consequently, the group decided to consider the matter further 
at a night meeting where discussion would be centered about ways of working with 
students and methods of getting them started to work on significant problems with- 
out such limitations as a schedule of classes which would be met every day. Under 
the guidance of the staff members this night meeting was focused on how they could 
get started on the following Tuesday when confronted with a roomful of youngsters 
without the aid of a schedule of classes from which to plan a program for each pupil. 
Each teacher’s ideas concerning the way to proceed were listed on the board and 
evaluated by the group at length. At the conclusion of the meeting it was tenta- 
tively decided that it could be done, that they could start school by identifying the 
needs of individual pupils, and then plan and service the needs of a working sched- 
ule for each pupil. But they felt, too, that further investigation was necessary before 
making a final decision. is stint 

Plans for the next day’s work were indicated by this decision. Each individual 
teacher would need to decide on his way of beginning work. The high school teach- 
ers decided it would be good for each to write out in detail a day’s program. A 
teacher proposed and everyone thought it would help to have some students come 
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to the school on Saturday morning to try out techniques for such planning. Plans 
were laid to have eight or ten students at school the next morning and to have se- 
lected staff members and teachers demonstrate the ways they would go about devel- 
oping a program of work for each of these students. 

Early Saturday morning there was a short meeting of the entire faculty. Here 
it was felt that the decisions made the night before did not affect the work of the 
elementary teachers, so they left the group and worked alone for the remainder of 
the conference. Each high school teacher was then assigned a group of pupils to 
plan with at the coming opening of school, and room assignments were made. These 
assignments were arrived at by decision of the group. It was then agreed that, aside 
from the “testing out” period with a sample of students, the remainder of the day 
would be used for conferences with the principal and staff members and in other 
individual work. 

About the middle of the morning the “experiment” in planning was conducted. 
The situation was somewhat artificial and at first a little formal. Eight students, 
two teachers, and a staff member were all seated at a large table in the center of 
the room, while the other participants in the conference were sitting around the 
walls of the room as an “audience.” Through the skillful handling of one of the 
teachers, however, the boys and girls were quickly set at ease, and an informal dis- 
cussion took place. This teacher explained the manner in which they were con- 
sidering operating the school and the purposes for asking the students to come before 
school actually opened. Under the direction of the two teachers and the staff mem- 
ber each of these students planned the kind of work he needed to do this school year. 
These pupil plans were outlined on the board and similarity in plans were indicated. 
The students cited other boys and girls who had interests similar to theirs and sug- 
gested that several students might work together in carrying on their work. 

At the conclusion of this meeting the teachers proposed a change in the day’s 
schedule, a follow-up meeting with the staff members to discuss the implications of 
this teacher-pupil planning demonstration. The meeting which resulted was a- 


lively one. A summary of the discussion as it developed was outlined on the board 
by a staff member. 


1. Work will seem more strange to teachers than to students. As teachers 
we must not confuse them. 


2. Teacher must expect to revise and extend plans with students as time 
goes on. 


_ 3. Teacher should work with assumption that student has been living dur- 
ing time he was not in school and will live beyond his school days. 
4. De-emphasize change in presenting programs to students. 


5. Do not mention the fact that you are being democratic in working with 
students—practices should demonstrate this. 


6. Students must find out if college entrance requires certain things, for. 
example, geometry. This should be done by students. ’ 


7. Emphasize by manner of working with students that a program of study. 


is not to be determined by its degree of entertainment—that interest does not _ 
mean entertainment. 


as 


8. Do not relax in requiring conclusions, data, summaries, etc. in study. 


9: Teacher should be able to show at all times that student has done some- _ 
thing. Be able to present the parent with a complete picture. fk 


“ 39 Pa | 
10. “Plan” connotes that the students have something to do, “interest” con- — 
oe 
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notes entertainment; therefore, it is probably best to use the word “plan” when 
working with students. 
11, Constanly pursue “‘reasons”’ for all decisions. 


As a result of this discussion, the group made a final decision that they should 
open their school without a fixed and prearranged schedule of classes within 
which each pupil’s program would need to be fitted. Instead, they decided 
they could plan with each pupil a program of work and study, which seemed 
to meet his particular needs, and develop this plan in terms of problems to be 
met and jobs to be done rather than in terms of courses to take. They felt confident 
that after this planning they could then fit all plans together into some sort of 
working arrangement, practical for teachers and pupils alike. 

On Sunday two of the staff members left to attend other pre-session conferences. 
They agreed, however, to return a week later and remain for a week during which 
time they would work in the school with teachers and pupils as they carried out their 
plans. ‘The third staff member was to continue on in the school. 

On Monday, the chairman of the group appointed committees to work out ar- 
rangements for fees, books, equipment, etc., and to prepare a mimeographed letter 
to parents which explained these points. Later a committee was appointed to work 
out a form for a “daily planning sheet” to serve as a basis for recording each pupil’s 
plans for the day. ‘The period 8:00-8:30 A.M. was set aside as a daily period for 
the faculty to meet to discuss various aspects of the day’s work and the time from 
8:30-9:00 A.M. as a period in which pupils with the help of teachers would work 
out and record plans for their day. 

The students were to report to school on Tuesday morning. It was decided to 
use whatever time was necessary during the first week as a “registration period” 
where the teachers would develop plans of work with their several students. To 
carry out this idea, the group developed a schedule as follows. On Tuesday at 8:30 
A.M. each teacher would meet the group assigned her for two hours. She would 
sxplain the school set-up for this year, answer questions, etc., and then ask half of 
the group to come back Tuesday afternoon and the other half to return Wednesday 
morning. It was hoped that by Wednesday noon all students could have plans 
eady to start to work. Actually the planning period had to be continued through 
Thursday. On Friday then the entire student body came to school, and each indi- 
ridual had a plan of work which he was supposed to follow. 

After tiuis one day with the whole group of students present, some doubt arose as 
o whether a school schedule could be developed which would serve the several stu- 
Jents’ individual plans for work. However, over the weekend a committee of two 
eachers, the principal, and the staff member, took each individual plan sheet for 
he juniors and seniors and developed a workable arrangement for these groups. 
Jsing the tentative schedule for juniors and seniors as a base, the committee then 
vorked out a schedule for the whole high school. This schedule was used through- 
wut the next week with some changes in individuals’ plans from day to day. _ 

During this second week the three staff members worked with the teachers on the 
nany problems that arose. A large part of their time was spent in classrooms, where 
hey often sat with the teachers and individual pupils or groups engaged in revising, 
efining, and extending plans. In addition to numerous individual problems facing 
he teachers, it was soon clear that some method of checking up on and of ieee 
vidences of pupil work had to be developed, and “centers of work” where pup 
yhose study had certain points of similarity could come together under the aye 
f one teacher had to be set up. These problems were handled geese aculty 
aeeting held at the close of school. By the end of the week a fairly smooth-running 
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program was in operation, which had the merit of having been built up from the 
needs and plans of the individual pupils in the school. 


Perhaps some analysis of this conference will help the reader to evaluate 
it as a situation in which the scientific method was being used coéperatively 
for the improvement of the school. In the first place, the purpose of the 
conference was determined, not by the entire faculty but by a planning 
group made up of the principal and a representative group of teachers, and 
the themes for the first two days were chosen by this same group. The 
method of work for these two days was informal group discussion and was de- 
signed to put the other teachers at ease, to cause them to identify them- 
selves with the school program, to accept change as good, to recognize 
study as an essential part of their job, and to pave the way for certain changes 
in the organization of the school. ‘That is, the codperative approach to 
problem solving was initiated with limitations; the original planning group 
rather than the entire faculty determined what would be worked on the first 
two days and, through the working situation which they created (informal 
discussion), played the major role in determining how the faculty would 
work. Within these limits, and after the first meeting, there was rather gen- 
eral participation in determining what the outcome of study would be. As 

it actually developed, the flexibility of the working situation led the group 
to decisions which went far beyond those originally planned. 

Following the two-day orientation period, the picture changes. From 
this point all decisions seemed to have been arrived at coéperatively. The 
nature of the job facing the teachers when school opened determined what 
study would be directed toward; methods were determined by the needs 
of individuals and groups and were kept flexible and realistic, and decisions 
were tentative, to be revised (and they were revised) in terms of the testing 
done during the first few days of school. In fact, the “experimental”? na- 
ture of the group’s study is one of its most obvious features. The merging 
of the conference with the opening of school and the continuation of study 
after school was under way and was another significant feature of the work. 

The responsibilities of the staff members in the conference were varied; 
indeed, they may have been so varied as to cause the reader to ignore cer- 
tain other important aspects of them. The work of the staff began in the 
planning of the conference, where efforts of staff members were directed 
toward designing an overall “arrangement” favorable for intelligent group 
study of the local situation yet reasonable and in other ways acceptable to 
the principal and teachers responsible for the plans. Once the conference 
was under way, staff members attempted to find within each situation as 
it arose a role which would further the effective use of a sound method of 
study, yet allow maximum “‘practice” on the part of the faculty group it- _ 
self in the use of the method. This led to their sometimes leading in the 
process of identifying problems or attempting to solve them, more often 
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following this process yet always on the alert to step in and furnish guidance 
through questions or suggestions. It led to a staff member serving as a 
group secretary (summarizing a discussion on the blackboard as it develop- 
ed), to participation in a demonstration of pupil-teacher planning and to 
working all one day on a schedule-making committee. The staff member 
had no fixed pattern of work laid out for him, such as making speeches, 
leading group or panel discussions, or answering questions raised. Instead, 
at any given time, he was compelled to choose from a number of possibilities 
that role which appeared to him at the moment to be appropriate for the 
purpose of furthering the use of a sound method of study in a manner that 
would result in its being learned. 


The role which the principal played was another important factor in the 
situation. Serving as chairman at the opening meeting, he placed, respon- 
sibility for the conduct and success of the conference directly on the group; 
then as a member of the group he assumed his share of responsibility, but 
only as one person in the group. At no time did we see him interfering 
with group decisions or attempting to substitute his intelligence for that of 
the group. 

* * * * * 

With the entrance of the United States into war, many schools in the. 
Study felt it necessary to re-evaluate their programs in terms of the contribu- 
tion they were making towards the prosecution of the war. The description 
of a conference which follows shows how one large school faculty organized 
and carried on group study directed toward this end. In this conference a 
staff member was present only on the first day, when at the opening session 
he addressed the faculty on ‘“‘How can the Schools Help to Win the War?”’ 
and participated in a planning meeting which followed. The account 
presented here is condensed from a report which was prepared by the sec- 
retary of the planning committee responsible for the conference. 


The conference had been decided on by vote of the faculty during the 
preceeding spring, at which time a committee composed of twelve teachers 
was chosen and charged with responsibility for planning and conducting 
the conference. As a result of preliminary planning this committee decid- 
ed that the conference should be focused on the war effort and provided for 
the introduction of the problem at a general faculty meeting. 

Following the opening general meeting at which the chairman of the 
planning committee, the principal, and the member of the staff present 
spoke to the faculty, the planning group met “to consider iorncctie prob- 
lems or jobs facing the school if we are to meet the war needs. The meth- 
od used by the chairman “‘to consider”’ this ppt ates eee in encour- 
aging each member of the committee to identify some needs of the school 
and then to get the group to choose from the suggestions those which seemed 
most worthy of attack. Twenty-nine needs were listed and from these four 
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were selected for faculty study during the conference. Those chosen were 
(1) need for a “‘physical fitness” program, (2) need for community-wide 
attack on local problems incident to the war, (3) need for curricular reor- 
ganization in the science-mathematics (fused) course, and (4) for reorgani- 
zation in the ‘“‘English-social-studies course.” Having isolated these prob- 
lems for study, the planning committee divided into four subcommittees, 
each to be responsible for further analysis of one of the problems and for 
presenting it to the next general meeting of the faculty. This work con- 
sumed the first day of the conference during which time the other teachers 
in the school were at liberty to do what they wished. . 

At the general meeting which opened the second day’s work, the chair- - 
man of the planning committee outlined the proposed procedure, which 
was to concentrate study on four problems and carry this study through 
to the making of decisions concerning what should be done concerning 
them. Following this statement, a representative from each of the sub- 
committees presented a “need” with some breakdown in the form of sug- 
gested specific needs. For example, the outline of the report from the 
“physical fitness’? committee follows: 


**t, Need for improved personal health 
Specific needs—Physical examination for every student, correction of 
defects, proper food and clothing for everyone, more attention to safe-_ 
ty precautions, improved sanitary conditions in schools, and the de- 
velopment of good daily health habits by all. 
‘2. Need for Organized training 
Specific needs—classes or units in nursing, cooking, home living, school 
living, physical training, etc.” 


€ 


After a brief discussion of the several reports, the faculty divided into” 
four groups each to work further on one of the problems, the teacher being 
free to choose for study the problem which appeared to her to be most in- 
timately related to her everyday work. Although there was no common _ 
agreement on how they should work, the plan of work used was essentially _ 
the same in all four of these groups. This consisted of (1) deciding what 
jobs relating to the problem should be undertaken immediately, and (2) 
developing plans by which these could be done. 

The final plans developed by the “‘physical fitness” group is suggested 
by the list of jobs which they proposed to undertake: 


ae 
>? 
4 


a 


“1. Examination of every student (by doctors, if possible) ; 
“2. Correction of defects found; + 
“3. Improvement of eating habits through training in choice of 
foods in cafeteria; emphasizing nutrition in certain science classes, 


teaching methods of cookery that preserve the nutritive value o 
foods; 
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“4. Organization of a student health league; 

“5. Extension of physical education upward and downward (from 
grades 8, 9, and 10 where it was required); 

“6. Improved sanitary conditions in the school; 

“7. Organization of first aid and home nursing classes; 

“8. Introduction of “safety education” units into certain social 
studies courses; : 

“9. Improving menus in the lunchroom; and 

“ro. Provision of food for all underweight and undernourished chil- 

dren.” 


Approximately one and one-half days, the remaining time of the con- 
ference, was devoted to the work of these four groups. On the final after- 
noon a short “reporting”? meeting was held where each group told the 
others of their plans. At this final meeting it was decided to appoint a 
“follow-up” committee charged with responsibility to report to the faculty 
weekly on the progress being made with the several ‘‘needs”? chosen for 
attack. The report which this committee made at the end of the first week of 
school listed for each problem two parallel columns labeled “original plans” 
and “plans in action.” In the case of the “physical fitness” group, the 
*“plans in action” reported at the end of one week included: 


**t, General inspection of the school’s first aid cabinets; 

‘9, Daily inspection of the high school pupils; 

**g. Menus in cafeteria planned by the home economics teachers; 

**4. A school-wide, student ‘‘drive’’ for clean restrooms; 

**5. Physical education started in grades 5, 6, and 7; 

**§, Mid-morning milk and a special lunch provided for a group of 
undernourished children.” 


Planning in this conference is illustrative of that in the larger schools, 
in which, when faced with the complexities inherent in codperative study 
by large numbers, they almost invariably worked out some system of dele- 
gating responsibility. In this conference responsibility for deciding on 
the immediate purpose and on methods of study was delegated to a plan- 
ning committee of teachers. The fact that this committee was made up of 
elected representatives did not, of course, mean that the total intelligence 
was being used, nor did it mean that the entire faculty was getting practice 
in handling such questions themselves. After making a series of decisions 
which tentatively, at least, carried the problem-solving process through to 
a “determination of the means through which alterations in the present 
educational program can be brought about” (step 3, see Chapter III), the 
planning committee did arrange a working situation which resulted in 
the process of problem-solving being taken over by the entire group. The 
fact that the problems chosen for study happened to be of vital concern to 
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all, plus a considerable background of previous experience in coéperative 
study on the part of this faculty, probably accounts for the success that was 
had in study from this point. The maturity of the group’s study habits 
is reflected, too, in their provision for the systematic observation of the re- 
sults of plans. Completed study to them included action, and they pre- 
sumably intended to carry through a process of evaluating and then re- 
planning in terms of outcomes. 

The role which the staff member played in this conference, although 
limited in time, was an important factor in the development of the work. 
In the opening talk which he made to the faculty he emphasized the varied 
possibilities of contributing to the war effort and the consequent necessity 
for choosing from among them in terms of the practicalities of the local 
situation. In the planning meetings which he attended his efforts were 
concentrated on getting participation of the whole faculty in the problem- 
solving process. He was conscious of the tendency on the part of the plan- 
ning committee to make decisions which restricted the faculty’s share in 
this process, and by means of questions and suggestions countered it. ‘The 
extent to which he succeeded was reflected in the working arrangement 
finally decided on. The principal’s part in conference was not made clear 
in the report of it. The fact is that he, like the faculty, delegated to the 
planning committee the major part of his own responsibility in the situa- 
tion. ‘To the extent that this was true, the group lost his intelligence, judg- 
ment, and the leadership which he presumably was best fitted to give. 


* * * * * 


The following excerpts from the minutes kept on a series of faculty meet- — 
ings which in their composite constituted a “‘spring planning conference” 


furnish evidence that teachers can acquire a considerable degree of skill 
in coéperative attack on the problems of local school improvement. The 
school involved was a small rural high school, and the particular study de- 
scribed was initiated and conducted without any staff help, in fact with- 
out the knowledge of the staff. The minutes presented are of the first four 


The reader should not let the simplicity of this account and the “com- 
mon sense” nature of the approach being made lead him to the assumption 


’ 


in 
meetings of the series only, but they are sufficient to give a good idea of the — 
group’s methods of work. They are presented as reported except for the — 
deletion of the names of persons and places. ; 4 


nerd: 


that such study is common among school groups. Actually, the work of — 
this faculty will be found to have a high degree of correspondence to the 


logical method of the sciences (analyzed in Chapter III); some even of the 


technological methods used in the sciences for getting more dependable 
data where in use. 


oe a 
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Faculty Minutes Revealing Effective Codperative Planning in a Small High School 
Ie 


At a faculty meeting on Monday, April 5, the question was raised by the principal 
as to whether time should be spent between now and the close of school in planning 
next year’s program. It was decided that planning for next year must be done and 
that ways to plan and the best time for it should be considered first. 


_ Possible ways to go about planning were listed and discussed as follows: 


1. Groups and individuals should spend the greater part of the last week of 
school making their own plans for next year. Individuals should include in 
their final reports their plans for next year. They should also express their 
opinions on weaknesses in the system that might be corrected. 

2. A student planning committee should be organized immediately. Dif- 
ferent teachers should meet with this group from time to time in order for all 
the faculty to keep up with developments. 

3. A series of faculty meetings on the problem of planning should be begun 
immediately. It would be well for students from the planning committee to 
attend these faculty meetings whenever possible. 

4. Ways of getting help from citizens in the community should be investigated. 

5. Help might be obtained from the Southern Study and from neighboring 
colleges. 

6. It would be helpful for teachers to know what other schools in the Study 
are doing. Reports from them could be used to advantage. 

7. Student teachers could contribute by bringing new ideas from the colleges 
they represent. They should be asked to contribute a list of the best educa- 
tional literature, which could be purchased and studied by the faculty. 


II. 


On Thursday, April 8, the faculty met to continue work on the question of plan- 
ning for next year. (A teacher) acting as chairman read the seven ways to go about 
planning which had been listed at the previous meeting and raised the question as 
to which one of the seven we should start on and how we should begin work. First 
someone commented that by meeting to consider planning we were at least acting 
on step number three, stating that a series of faculty meetings should be begun. Then 
a general discussion was held to decide what the faculty should consider first. Some- 
one suggested that one way to start would be to look at the program ourselves and 
begin listing criticisms—good and bad. Others insisted that we should work first 
on some of the proposals made at the last meeting. After more discussion, we agreed 
that our own criticisms would come out as we worked and that we would do better 


to begin with one of the other suggestions. 


The following steps were finally accepted as the best to start with: 
1. Consider ways of working with the children in planning for next year. 
2. Decide how we should get the student planning committee started. 
3. Work on ways to get help from the community in planning for next year. 


We decided it would be wise for us to begin work on the student planning com- 
mittee in order that the committee have as much time as possible before school closes. 
Someone also suggested that the student committee would be helpful in deciding on 
ways to go about carrying out the other proposals. We then had to decide what 
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we needed to do to get the planning committee under way. Questions were raised, 


discussed and decided as follows: 


1. How shall the committee be selected? Much discussion took place before we 
decided who should select the members and on what basis they should be se- 
lected. Finally, on the suggestion that each of us select someone he would like 
to see on the committee, we began to name students and examine their qualifi- 
cations somewhat as follows: Is he a good thinker? Will he work well even with- 
out a teacher? Has he sufficient time for it? What groups and departments does 
he represent? A list of fifteen students resulted, representing each of the six 
classes, most of the major groups, almost all the communities, and all the de- 
partments in school to the satisfaction of each teacher individually and of the 
faculty as a whole. 

* 2, Of how many shall it consist? This question was raised and answered as we 
listed members, it being felt that fifteen would constitute a satisfactory working 
group. 

3. When shall it meet? Because of his own class schedule, the principal could 
best meet the fourth block. It was believed, however, that better thinking 
might be done early in the day, and arrangements were made for (the dramatics 
teacher) to take (the principal’s) debaters the last part of (period II) in order 
for the group to meet all the second block. 

4. Where shall it meet? We agreed for it to meet in the coach’s room, because 
the arrangement in that room seemed good for their work. 

5. How shall the faculty work with this committee? The principal shall be general 
adviser and meet with them each time, and the other teachers shall either rotate 
systematically or be called in individually when each one’s presence is most 
appropriate. 

III. 


At the faculty meeting held on Monday, April 12, we considered what we could 
do about getting help in our planning from the community. Not knowing exactly 
where to begin, we first asked, ‘‘What is it we want to get from the parents?” Some 


of the answeres to this were (1) favorable and adverse criticisms, (2) suggestions of _ 
ways for parents to work with the school, and (3) ideas and suggestions for improving — 
the school and community program. From this, we went into a discussion of how 


we should get this help. We began naming organized groups in the community 
that might be approached on the subject and found that there were quite a number. 
We decided to work through these groups. A number were listed with some faculty 
member accepting responsibility for making contact with each. 

* * * * * 


When we began to consider ways of working with these groups, someone suggested 
a questionnaire, which we decided to use. We agreed that teachers who were to 
contact these groups needed to plan ways to go about presenting the matter to the 


groups, however, to study the questionnaire, and perhaps to hold a faculty discussion — 


on best ways of using it. We also decided to study the school program, learning 


pertinent facts and figures on attendance, college records, and test results of students — 


in and out of school. We decided that each one responsible for visiting a group 
would supplement the questionnaire with a written report on his meeting or meet- 
ings, in order to get the opinions and ideas that often come out in general discussions 
but do not appear in the answeres to questionnaires, 


The following committee was appointed to make the questionnaire: (three teach- 


ers.) They were asked to report Friday, 


og = 
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IV. 


On Friday, April 16, the faculty met during the hour of the picture show and 
-heard the report of the committee on the questionnaire. (The chairman of the 
committee) read the questionnaire which they had prepared, and each item was 
taken up and discussed. 


A few changes were made, the following questionnaire resulting: 
Dear Parents: 
This questionnaire is sent to you in order that we may better plan our work 
for next year. Any suggestions made by you will be appreciated. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Faculty, High School 


1. What school groups or classes in the school do you think have been of 
most service in the community? 

2. What school groups or classes do you think have been of most value to 
your children? 

3. What groups or classes do you think should be organized next year? 

4. What improvement, if any, do you see in the attitude of your children 
toward accepting responsibilities in the home? 

5. What improvement, if any, do you see in the attitude of your children 
in their school work? 

6. What change do you recommend for your children for next year? 

7. Do you think teachers and parents have enough contact with each other? 


It was planned to devote the next meeting to hearing reports from faculty mem- 
bers on the results from using this questionnaire and on their visits with the com- 
munity organizations.” 


Here is a typical small rural high school faculty (the average salary was 
$1,009 per year) engaged in a type of independent study which recognized 
school improvement as a continuous process of evaluating, changing, re- 
evaluating, changing again, ad infinitum—a process which sought to use 
the total intelligence available (teachers, parents, and pupils) and which 
had ‘developed within its body techniques adequate for doing the job. 
Although the large problem with which the study was concerned was 
“an identification of the community’s educational needs,” the minutes 
reported are of the organization meetings of a longer series, and therefore 
deal primarily with the problem of how their planning should be done. 
An analysis of these minutes will not only show a close adherence to the 
pattern of reasoning which was outlined in Chapter III as the scientific 
method, but it will also show the method being used with considerable pre- 
cision. Study was begun by surveying the possibilities. Suggestions were 
weighed and choices made from among them. Plans for implementation 
were developed with great care, and provisions were made for systematic 
observation of their results. The attention given to detail suggests an - 
appreciation for and skill in methodology that is worthy of “‘men of science.” 
To one who has confidence in the intelligence of people, continued use of 
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such methods must inevitably result in an improved education. One 
should, perhaps, add the observation that such skill is not easily acquired, 


that it is the result of a considerable amount of supervised practice. 
* * * * * 


As would be expected among school groups learning to use a highly com- 
plex method of study, often without adequate supervision, not all con- 
ferences conducted in the Southern Study were clear-cut and successful 
cases of efforts to do codperative problem solving. Particularly, is this 
true of the conferences held during the early days of the Study, prior to the 
acquisition of some skill in such work. Even when staff members were 
participating, there were times when factors beyond their control, or over 
which they did not think it wise.at that time to exercise control, led to in- 
effective work or incomplete use of the scientific method. A number of 
illustrations of such “attempts”? are presented on the pages which follow. 
The reader is asked to view these conferences not in a critical sense but as 
typical of the initial stages of learning, which is apt to be “‘stumbling and 
halting” in nature. 


As our first exhibit let us examine the notes kept by a staff member on 
another pre-school conference. ‘These notes yield a picture of a conference 
which took a form very different from any we have described and with 
interesting results. This staff report is presented as it was submitted ex- 
cept for the editing necessary to conceal the identity of the particular 
situation. 


Report of a Pre-School Conference That Did Not Work Out 


The conference started Monday evening with a camp-fire supper, after which the 
entire group assembled’in the recreation hall, in order to outline the general plan 
of the conference, and to introduce new and old teachers. This was followed by 
square dancing. 

Immediately after breakfast on Tuesday, the group met for the stated purpose of 
considering (1) what problems to work upon and (2) how best to work upon them. 
The principal presided and after stating the purpose of the meeting read a list of 
problems which he saw as growing out of the work last year, such as: Are pupils as- 
suming the responsibilities which they should? Are we starting with children where 
they are? When does a child learn? What do we do about the problem child? How — 
can we cooperate with the P-TA? Shall we promote a radio program? How can we © 
develop a more adequate social program for our teachers? 

Teachers were then asked to discuss the importance of these problems, revise them, 
or suggest others which seemed important. Despite repeated urging on the part of | 
the principal, no one made. any suggestions. ‘9 

He then asked how they wished to go about working on them and immediately 
suggested that committees be appointed to study each of the problems he had pro- 
posed. The teachers rejected this idea and proposed, instead, that they work as 
subject matter groups (English, social studies, home economics, science, etc.), each > 
group to take up the principal’s list of “problems” as they related to their work. It — ; 

was agreed to try out such a method of study for the remainder of 
principal announced that the entire group would meet together e 


2 


the morning. The ol 
ach afternoon from _ 
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Ewo until four for a series of round table discussions, the first of which was to be on 
What do we believe in?” 

I was asked by the principal to work with the home economics teachers. This 
group had been working together off and on all summer and had certain definite 
jobs to be completed; for example, they were finishing a questionnaire to secure 
certain information from students and a new system of student records, and they 
wanted me to help them in developing some criteria for the selection and use of in- 
structional materials. The principal visited this group and several others. From 
things he said to me at lunch, I gather he got the impression that teachers were work- 
ing on their own problems, rather than the ones he had outlined and which they had 
agreed to work upon. 

The afternoon meeting seemed more or less pointless at first, but the last hour 
brought a rather worthwhile discussion, participated in by both new and old teach- 
ers, and a number of points were brought out which should have been helpful, es- 
pecially to new teachers. 

On Wednesday, the total group met for an early morning session, and a few of 
the groups gave brief and uninspired oral reports on the work they had done the 
previous morning. The principal summed up the situation by saying finally that 
no one seemed to care about or be working upon the problems outlined the day be- 
fore, and he did not believe the plan of study they had proposed was satisfactory. 
Thereupon, he assigned certain problems to each group; for example, the social 
studies teachers were to give consideration to and to bring back recommendations 
concerning (1) When is a child learning, and (2) What shall we do with the prob- 
lem child? No teacher made any comments concerning the changed plans. _ Every 
one just accepted the assignments, and the group adjourned. This time I was as- 
signed to work with the social studies teachers. 

The group met with a roar, as it were, the “‘old” teachers indignant at being given 

» jobs which were of no particular concern to them, and the new teachers bewildered 
at the contrast between what they had been told about a way of working and the 
way they were being “told”? to work. I let them roar and then asked why they had 
not given expression to their feelings when the principal had asked them to the pre- 
vious morning. “‘After all,” I said, “‘you raised no problems and yet when you 
started to work, you started on your own problems rather than upon his.” He had 
invited them to make modifications of, additions to, or substitutions for the problems 
he had proposed, and no one had said a word. 

No one assumed responsibility for explaining the situation, but following my “‘lec- 
ture” this group did get to work on the assignments, and for the remainder of the 
morning and the next morning carried on some good discussions, prepared, and pre- 
sented constructive reports to the general meeting. Interestingly enough, they also 
found time to give some consideration to many of the problems with which they 
were concerned. 

On Friday morning, the last session of the conference, the faculty met as a whole 
to consider reports from the several groups. These reports were to be typed and 

_ disbributed to the faculty; therefore, I made no attempt to take notes. They were 
good on the whole, the principal was lavish in his praise of them, and the discussion 
was freer than at any earlier time. The conference ended on a good note with better 
understanding in regard to some important points but without anything much in the 
ways of plans for further work. 


Here was a leader who seemingly wanted to get group problem-solving 
done, but either through lack of skill or because certain problems in the 
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school appeared so pressing to him that he must be sure they got considera- 
tion, performed in a manner that precluded such a possibility. He opened 
the first meeting with an enumeration of the problems he thought important 
for study; the teachers refused to disagree with his judgment. He accom- — 
panied a request for a plan of work with his own suggestion. ‘This time the 
teachers did offer a substitute proposal, and a compromise plan was arrived 
at. But when work began, it did not appear to be on the principal’s prob- 
lems, so he made a series of assignments which the teachers finally accepted 
and attempted to do for him. 

Leadership such as this principal exercised does not result in teachers 
learning effective methods of study. That the teachers showed an unwill- 
ingness to codperate with the principal in the development of his own plans 
is more or less irrelevant to our purpose here. This rebelliousness may 
have been in part a result of the fact that some of the teachers in the school 
had had experience with and an understanding of a sounder approach 
than he used. The role accorded the principal in our American schools 
is such; however, that a principal cannot act as this one did and expect 
teachers to assume responsibility for decision making, for intelligent plan- 
ning, and for carrying study through to action. 


There are also serious limitations to the effectiveness with which a staff 
member of the Study can operate in such a situation. ‘Temporarily, the 
staff member might persuade the teachers to codperate in the all too custom- 
ary sense of helping the principal with what he thought should be done 
(as the staff member here did), but lasting improvement would come only 
through helping the principal acquire different techniques of leadership. 
In this situation such opportunities were limited. The development of 
the conference, for example, would have been entirely different if the staff 
member, or even one of several teachers present in the group, had been 
asked to lead the opening meeting. 


* * * * * 


In some cases the plans for a conference were such that there was little © 
or no encouragement of direct study of the local situation or opportunity ; 
for groups to use the scientific method for this purpose. Oftentimes other ; 
activities, designed to achieve entirely different ends, consumed most of — 
the working time. Typical of such is the following conference which was — 
planned for all the teachers in a county school system (of which system one ; 
of the schools of the Study was a part) by a county planning committee 1 
composed of the superintendent, the county supervisor, and five principals. : 
The purpose of the conference and the methods of work used are indicated _ 
by the ‘mimeographed “Program for the County Workshop’? which was 
placed in the hands of the teachers the morning the conference opened. 
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Report of a Program for County Teachers Workshop Too Crowded to Offer Much 
Practice in Coéperative Planning 


Thursday 
9:30-11:00 General Session of All Teachers (The County Superintendent Pre- 
siding) 
Music 
Devotional 


Introduction of the Year’s Theme: “Building Codperative School 
Programs for Wholesome Child Growth.” (Member of Staff, 
Southern Association Study.) 

Panel Discussion: ‘Effective Methods for Use in Planning and Carry- 
ing Forward Individual School Programs.” Leader: a member of 
nearby college Department of Education 

Participants: The Superintendent, Representative of State Depart- 
ment of Education, and Three Teachers. 

Announcements 

11:00-12:30 Individual Faculty Group Meetings (Room provided for each school 
faculty in the county) 
12-30- 1:30 Lunch 
1:30- 3:30 Organized Special Interest Groups 

Group 1. ‘‘How Can the School Program Help in the National War 
Effort?” Leaders: (two teachers) 

Group 2. “Nutrition and Consumer Buying.” Leader: (a home 
economics teacher) 

Group 3. “How Can We Secure Continuous Growth in the Skills 
throughout the Twelve-year Program?’’ Leader: (a teacher) 

Group 5. “Basic Social Program of the Core Curriculum.” Leaders: 
(two teachers) 

Group 6. “How Can the Relationship between the School and the 
Community Be Improved?” Leader: (a teacher) 

Group 7. “How to Meet the Health and Beautification Needs of 
Children in the Home, School and Community.” Leaders: (two 
physical education teachers) 

Group 8. “Musical Experiences Which Contribute to the Wholesome 
Development of Children.” Leaders: (state superviser of music 
and a music teacher) 

Group g. “Arts and Crafts.” Leader: (a teacher) 

Group 10. “Children’s Literature.” Leader: (an elementary princi- 

al 

ie 11. “How Can the Techniques of Record-keeping and Child 
Study Contribute to the Total School Program and in Improving 
Instruction?” | Leader: (county attendance officer) 

3:50- 5:00 Free Time Activities 

1. Exhibits: Supplementary books for elementary grades, art mate- 
rials and playground equipment, geographical pictures. 

2, Examination of pamphlets and other study material. 

3. Talks with children from certain schools of the county concerning 
school banks, newspapers, defense work, etc. 

4. Nature study hike with (a biology teacher) Thursday afternoon 
\(Friday’s work will be concerned with follow-up to the hike 
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5:00- 6:00 
6:00 
7:00- 8:30 
8:30 


Friday 
8:00-10:00 
10:00-12:00 


12:00- 1:30 
1:30- 3:30 
3:30- 5:00 
5:00- 6:00 
6:00- 7:00 
8:00 


Saturday 


8:00-10:00 
10:00-12:00 


12:00-12:30 
12:30- 1:30 
1:30- 2:30 
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~ 


and examination of science materials. Place to be announced _ 


on Thursday.) 

5. Educational films (to be shown both days, beginning at 3:30): 
“Wilson Dam School,” ‘‘A Day in the Training School,” “Art 
in the Training School,” et al. 

6. Beginning teachers and teachers new to the system are requested 
to meet with county supervisor Thursday afternoon at 3:30. 
Teachers who would like a list of suggestions for purchasing 
textbooks should come by Friday afternoon at 4:30-5:00. 

7. Teachers wishing to do professional reading and to examine new 
books are invited to spend this time or a part of it in the (nearby) 
college library. 

8. Consultation with staff member of the Southern Association Study. 

g. Consultation with State Department of Education representative. 

10. Swimming—local pool. 

Rest 

Dinner 

Open House (in a teacher’s new home) 

Organ Recital (by Professor of Music from nearby college) 


Individual Faculty Group Meetings (meet as on Thursday) 

General] Session 

Presiding: (a principal) 

Group singing (led by state supervisor of music) 

Address: *““The Schools’ Part in the National War Effort,” (Professor 
of History from nearby college) 

Suggestions from committee chairman of the county 

Defense Council—Open Discussion 

Lunch ’ 

Special Interest Groups (meet as on Thursday) 


Free Time Activities (same as on Thursday) 
Rest 


Dinner 
Recreation (party at high school gymnasium) 


Individual Faculty Group Meetings 

General Session 

Presiding (President of County Teachers’ Association) 

Group Singing (led by state supervisor of music) 

Theme: “What Can the Schools Do to Work Effectively with the 
Various County Departments?” (discussed by representatives 


from various county departments) 
Rest ; 


Lunch 

General Session 

Presiding: (a teacher, Chairman of Evaluation Committee) 
Summarization and Evaluation 

Announcements 

Adjournment 


ee 
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In this conference (or workshop) the planning committee of administra- 
tors developed a “time and place” schedule and, within limits, “‘set’? the 
activity that was to go on within this schedule, thus determining the pur- 
pose of the conference. This purpose seems to have been primarily to 
arouse interest among the teachers in new developments in education but, 
at the same time, to provide some opportunity for developing plans (either 
the teachers’ or the principals’) concerning the opening of schools, The 
schedule included stimulating and timely speeches by visiting experts, 
“interest”? groupings with discussions of many matters relating to the work 
of teachers, “enriching”? experiences suggestive of things that teachers 
might do with their own children, with a set time each day for school 
faculties to meet together to work on anything they (or their principal) had 
in mind. The program was so arranged that it included active participa- 
tion of many teachers, and considerable freedom was given the teachers 
in deciding how they would spend their time. According to the partici- 
pants, the conference was a success; teachers got many new ideas and clari- 
fied their thinking on a number of points. 


It is obvious, however, that about the only opportunity for direct and 
codperative attack on problems of local improvement contained in this 
working situation was to be found in the brief periods when the several 
faculty’ groups met individually. Even here, although only one of the 
faculties had had experience in such study, the sole provision for determin- 
_ ing what would be done in these meetings, how it would be done, or who 
would make the decisions, and the only provision for training the leader- 
ship in use of the method, was contained in the speech and panel discussion 
held at the opening general session. Nor was there any provision for using 
the “experts” attending the meeting. The consultants who attended the 
faculty meetings did so as “‘auditors.”” Consequently, it seems safe to con- 
clude that in this conference or ‘“‘workshop” the method of the Study was 
little used, and then in a form which could result only in “unsupervised”’ 
learning. 

* * * * * 

Included within the overall activities of the Southern Study were some 
conferences where the staff had no part in their ‘“‘design” and where the 
control was in the hands of persons unskilled in the use of the method of 
the Study. In such situations it often happened that general participa- 
tion in the problem-solving process was so slight and at such minor points 
that one would not rightly label them uses of the method at all. In the 
the following brief summary descriptions of two conferences, study was 
planned around the “problems” raised by teachers, but the techniques of 
work were quite different from those we have previously described. 

In one, a fixed daily schedule included a three-hour morning session 
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devoted to a discussion by visiting consultants (in school administration, 
guidance, secondary education, and elementary supervision) of a series of 
questions (or problems) which the teachers submitted to the consultants 
in writing prior to the session. ‘The interest created by such “‘quiz sessions” 
is in part determined by the kinds of questions asked but even more by the 
ingenuity and skill of the consultants. ‘The cleverness of those serving in 
this conference made it a stimulating affair. These morning sessions were 
followed by afternoon meetings where the visiting consultants, following 
their bents, either delivered informal lectures or conducted group discus- 
sions on such timely subjects as child development, pupil-teacher planning, 
and the community school. Teachers were at liberty to choose the group 
they desired to attend, but having chosen one they were supposed to con- 
tinue with it throughout the conference. 

In the second conference, too, the main study was built around a series 
of questions or problems proposed by the teachers. But in this case the 
questions were collected several weeks ahead of the conference and clas- 


sified by a committee of principals under five main heads (guidance, com- 


munity problems, reading, evaluation and records, and unit teaching). 
Consultants were then chosen so as to have experts in these five areas. 


The consultants served as leaders of ‘‘interest”” groups, where they offered — 


what amounted to short, informal, and intensive courses covering the 
minimum essentials in the several areas. ‘Teachers were assigned to the 
groups on the basis of the problems which they had originally submitted. 
The work of these “interest”? groups was supplemented by a series of general 
meetings, where everyone got the opportunity to hear the visitors discuss 
the problems in their fields. Included, too, was a recreational period 
where all teachers engaged in one or more of a great variety of arts and 
crafts experiences. 


Thus, in both conferences the questions raised by teachers were taken as 
the point of departure for planning what the conference would concern it- 
self with, presumably because this represented an effective way of identify- 
ing problems needing study. (Actually, anyone who has read Chapter 
III would probably question this assumption.) In one conference it was 
further assumed that only experts could or should solve educational prob- 
lems, and it was to them that teachers must turn; in the other, the assump- 
tion seems to have been that problem-solving should be done by the teach- 
er and, further, that it would be done once she had some mastery of the 
“fundamentals” relating to the problem. These assumptions would not 
seem to lead to codperative study of the local situation nor would they lead 


to teachers themselves learning a sound method of solving the problems 
relating to school improvement. 
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A copy of the “‘Schedule of Meetings” which a staff member carried away 
from a pre-school conference in which he served as consultant tells a story of 
yet another method of working in such situations. This, the last conference 
to be described, is presented primarily to insure that the reader does not 
make the mistake of assuming that because a series of meetings held prior 
to the opening of school is known as a study conference, a workshop, or 
by any other new name, it is necessarily anything different from hundreds 
of such meetings held at this time of the year but more commonly called 
teachers’ meetings. 


PRE-SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
Sept. 9-12 
Tueme: Educating for Victory 


SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 
Wednesday, September 9 


g:00 A.M. High School Faculty Meeting 
Subject: ‘Administration of High School in the Emergency” 
1. “First Aid Courses, When and Where” (superintendent) 
2. “Teaching Obedience in a Democratic Classroom” (a high 
school teacher) 
3. Round table discussion: ‘In Education for Victory What is the 
Place of the Teacher?” Leader: (Southern Study consultant) 
11:00 A.M. ‘Directions for Administering Free High School Textbook Program” 
2:00 P.M. High School Faculty Meeting 
Continuation of round table discussion 
3:00 P.M. High school social studies teachers meet with (consultant) 
1. Discuss problems of the “‘core”’ class. 
2. How can these classes help with the war effort? 
4:00 P.M. Conferences of the new high school teachers with (the high school 
principal and superintendent) 
8:00 P.M. Joint Meeting of High School and Grammar School Faculties 
1. ‘Administrative Routine of our Public Schools’ (superintendent) 
2. “Teacher-Teacher, Teacher-Community, and ‘Teacher-Pupil 
Relationships”’: (a high school teacher) 
3. Social: ‘“My History’’—(each faculty member will give a state- 
ment concerning his previous work, his family, his home, etc.) 


Thursday, September 10 


8:00 A.M. Conference of all new grammar school teachers with (the superin- 
tendent) 

9:00 Classification of new pupils. (All teachers and pupils meet first in 

to auditorium. After leaving the auditorium the principal [assisted 

12:00 A.M. by one teacher] will classify all new high school students. Other 

high school teachers will have individual conferences with consult- 

ant. When not in conference, high school teachers will write names 

of students on high school free textbook cards. The following teach- 
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2:00 P.M. 
3:00 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


8:30 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 
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ers will have charge of the high school free textbook cards of the 
grade set opposite each name.) 

[List followed] 
(As soon as the grammar school teachers finish classifying new stu- 


dents, they will write names on the free textbook cards for their grades © 


together with the other information in reference to the books.) 
Continuation of work on high school and grammar school cards. 
Joint meeting of high school and. grammar school faculties. 


Subject: “The Teacher at Work”—Leader: (Southern Study consult- 


ant) 
Joint faculty meeting—high school and grammar school faculty 
Subject: “Directions for General Classification on Friday.” 


Friday, September 11 


Classification of eleventh and twelfth grade pupils and final arrange- 
ment of schedule. 

Classification of grammar school students and giving out of cards 
(After grammar school teachers have finished giving out free text- 
book cards and getting rolls, work will be begun on information to 
be put in the free textbooks for different students.) 

Classification of seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth grade students 

Joint Faculty Meeting—High School and Grammar School 

Subject: “Materials and Administrative Blanks” (superintendent) 

Joint faculty meeting 

Subject: “Discussion of Certain Questions Relating to Work with Stu- 
dents in the Present Emergency.” 

Pertinent questions: 

1. Can we arrange to give body building exercises to all children? 

2. What can regular class periods add to the war effort? 

3. Can teachers and pupils build community morale? 

4. Since the health of our people is not any better than it was in 
1917, what should schools do to help? 


oOo 


teachers in getting corrections made? 


. After physical examinations are given, what is the duty of the — 


6. What changes should be made in our geography teaching to — 
give pupils a better understanding of world areas, values, etc.? 
7. Should more emphasis be given marching and maneuvers in — 


band work to assist in programs of physical development? 


8. Should schools lead out in demanding that strict laws be en- ; 


acted and enforced in reference to pre-matrimonial physical 
examinations? 

9. Should emphasis be given to family status and number in aver- 
age and upper income groups? 


10, Since we gave much attention to nutrition last year, should this 


be brought into classwork this year for further study? 

11. Are hikes for physical development worth the time? 

12. Is there too great a tendency to emphasize war effort in schools 
or too little? 

13. Should pupils be urged and taught to seek the facts concerning 
the pursuit of the war or be taught not to criticize and to 
have uncritical faith in the leaders? 
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14. Under present urging of Army and Navy should all boys be 
required to take four years of mathematics in high school? 

15. Should high schools teach students to be ready to make the 
supreme sacrifice for our nation or should students be urged 
to seek easiest places and let those not so well educated take 
the tough assignments? 

16. Finally, what should we do—set up a program to parallel the 
war effort or say that high schools are not yet ready for this? 


Saturday, September 12 


(Conferences and work on libraries and free textbooks.) 


It seems evident that the purpose of this conference did not encourage 
group use of the scientific approach to problems of local improvement. 
In the first place, there was little time since most of the time was used in 
making announcements and doing routine administrative work. In the 
second place, the topics were couched in such terms as to suggest that the 
consideration was to be of education in general rather than of the local 
situation. (The only exceptions to this seem to be the meeting at 3:00 
P.M. of the first day and a few of the questions listed for study at the eve- 
ning faculty meeting of the second day.) Finally, the preplanning, which 
incidentally was done in the principal’s office, left little or no opportunity 
for teachers to get practice in intelligent decision-making, which is an es- 
sential of learning a sound method of study. It seems clear that in this 
conference there was no intention of allowing group decisions to be made 
concerning any matters of importance. Incidentally, the staff member 
in attendance came away with a rather clear realization of the limited 
possibilities of helping in group use of a sound method of study in such a 
situation. 

Summary 

Although only an “‘element”’ in the total pattern of study was developed 
by the schools, a very considerable part of the planning of those participat- 
ing in the Southern Study was done within the framework of local con- 
ferences. Many of the most fundamental changes made in schools were 
developed in part or in whole during such conferences. Furthermore, 
a good portion of the energies of the staff went into support of these con- 
ferences and in trying through them to develop skill on the part of local 
groups in effective study. The staff assumed that the best way to do this 
job was to help the groups plan and conduct conferences, which, to the ex- 
tent that was acceptable locally and only to this extent, gave opportunity 
for general participation in the total process of solving the problems relat- 
ing to local school improvement. Since local “control”? is conventionally, 
often legally, vested in the administration, this meant that the amount and 
kind of participation by teachers and others was determined in large meas- 
ure by the administrator’s willingness to delegate responsibility. But even 
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where the administration was anxious to share responsibility, the “level 


of learning” which the group and individuals within the group had achiev- - 


ed was a factor in the planning and conduct of a conference. 

Thus, the nature of the Study resulted in conferences which differed 
radically from one another in purpose and in the ways of working used in 
them. Typically, too, there was a considerable amount of fumbling, a 
lot of waste motion, and other signs suggesting that learning was under 
way. That this is true was well illustrated in the descriptions of conferences 
which were presented in this chapter. 

As time went on, however, more and more leaders under the tutlage of 
the staff became concerned with and developed some skill in arranging for 
conferences which allowed participation of teachers in the total problem- 
solving process. Such “arrangements” included an agenda which almost 
literally compelled teachers to participate in deciding upon what should 
be done to improve the schools and how it was to be done. (We do not 
mean that the teachers reacted against such “‘compulsion”’ as “‘force”’: the 
enthusiasm with which they took hold was amazing to many.) The im- 


mediate and most obvious results of such study were plans for change— 


plans which, because those who were to carry them out were convinced of 


their worth, had a good chance of being put into operation, and plans which _ 


were obviously to be subjected to later appraisal and revision. In addi- 
tion, many teachers had opportunity to master to an extent at least the 
techniques which are essential for coéperative attack on local school im- 
provement. 


(This completes the first half of the report by the staff members on the Southern 
Association Study. The remainder of the report will be published just as rapidly 
as ‘THE QUARTERLY can provide space for it, and it is hoped to have reprints of the 
full report available by Fuly 1.) 
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Problems in the Education and Training 
of School Librarians 


By Joun R. McLure 
Dean, College of Education, University of Alabama 


A Library Planning Conference was held in Atlanta, October 18-23, 
for the purpose of considering the need of revisions in existing standards 
for school libraries and for the training of school librarians. The conference, 
made possible by support from the General Education Board, was organ- 
ized and sponsored by the Library Committee of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Up until that time no throughgoing 
effort had been devoted to the study and evaluation of what has been ac- 
complished in the Southern States since the inauguration of the move- 
ment for improved school libraries. Whether or not the conference re- 
sults ultimately in many or few changes or in changes of fundamental cr 
minor importance, it was most timely. There is every reason to believe, 
therefore, that it served a real need and that much good will result. 

At the conference there were two proposals for changes in standards 
which call for further study and consideration by all who are interested in 

the education and training of school librarians. One of these proposals 
relates to the designation of the organizational unit in the institution which 
should administer the program and the other one to the minimum number 
of semester-hours of credit in courses in school library service, which must 
be completed by those who would prepare for full-time positions in school 
library work. Fundamental principles of education are involved in both 
of these proposals. Toward the further study and consideration of these 
important questions, the following discussion is offered. 


IE 


The proposal relating to the organizational units of colleges and universities in 
which the program of education and training for school librarians may be administered. 


The report of the work and recommendations of the Library Planning 
Conference at Atlanta contains the following paragraph under the general 
heading, “‘Administration of the Program of Training for Library Service”’ 


The Department of Library Service shall be organized and administered as 
a regular department in a college or university approved by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It may be organized as a separate 
department, as a part of the college or university library program, or as a part 
of the college or department of liberal arts, or of education. It is recommended 
that the minimum undergraduate program be coérdinated with the college or 
department of education in order to integrate the program with teacher training. 
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The conference is on perfectly sound ground in not attempting to re- 
quire that the program of education and training for school library service 
be in any particular major organizational unit of the college or university 
offering work in this field. However, in view of the fact that the problem 
relates primarily to professional training for a particular school position, 
the committee has an obligation, it would seem, to indicate that fact in 
any statement of standards which it may propose for final adoption by the 
Southern Association. The following substitute statement is, therefore, 
suggested for consideration: 


The Department of Library Service shall be organized and administered as 
a regular department in a college or university approved by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It is recommended that the pro- 
gram of training in school library service be organized and administered as an 
integral part of the program of the major organizational unit which is adminis- 
tratively responsible for the education and training of teachers. In instances 
where the program of training in school library service is not so organized and 
administered, it is recommended that the program be coérdinated with the 
department, school, or college of education in order to integrate the program 
with teacher training. 


The substitute does not eliminate any provision in the statement pro- 


posed by the Atlanta Conference. Anything that could be done under the — 


proposal made by that Conference could be done under the substitute pro- 
posal. The substitute proposal simply recognizes the peculiar professional 
character of the work of the school librarian by providing that in a university 
situation in which there is a professional school or college of education the 
program of training for school librarians should be administered by that 
particular unit, and that in a liberal arts college or other institution having 
a department of education through which the program of teacher education 
and training is conducted the school library training program should be 
under the administration of that department. 

Any institution approved by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, under the proposed substitute, would be perfectly free 
to organize and administer its school library service program “as a part 
of the college or university library program” or as a separate and inde- 
pendent department of the College of Liberal Arts. Conditions vary in 
different institutions, and this degree of flexibility should be allowed. It 
is believed, however, that educators responsible for formulating and adopt- 
ing standards for the training of school librarians should face squarely the 
fundamental question here raised and indicate the most desirable procedure 
when conditions are favorable to the best type of organization and admin- 
istration of training for school library service. 

It is not discriminating against or discounting the importance of a college 
of liberal arts or a college or university library program to recognize the 
logic of placing the education and training of school librarians under the 
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same administrative organization that is responsible for the education and 
training of all other school teachers and other professional education work- 
ers. The school librarian must work intimately with school teachers if 
the school library is to serve as it should. There should be a complete 
understanding on the part of the school librarian of the place and role of 
public education in American life and of the peculiar obligations of her 
school to the needs of students and to the community. Those who ad- 
minister the training program should be particularly well-informed about 
and prepared to assist in the development and promotion of the public 
school program of the entire area served by the training agency. 


The principal functions of liberal arts colleges and college or university 
library organizations in a university situation do not embrace responsibility 
for the professional education and training of school teachers, including 
school librarians. However, these organizations have an important part 
to play in the education and training of teachers and of school librarians. 
At the University of Alabama, for example, the College of Education, 
through a plan of coéperation with the College of Arts and Sciences, secures 
practically all academic courses for its students in that college. However, 
the dean and faculty of the College of Education subject to State Depart- 
ment of Education requirements for certification, are responsible for the 
building of all curricula for teacher education and training, including 
the academic as well as the professional subjects. They are responsible 
for the guidance of all students who are preparing to teach. All such stu- 
dents must be registered in the College’ of Education. It’s a big codpera- 
tive job! Any program of teacher training should use wisely the total 
resources of the institution, but it is the peculiar responsibility of the pro- 
fessional education faculty to administer the entire program no matter 
from what other department, school, or college the necessary courses and 
instructors are secured. For example, the biology department at the Un- 
iversity of Alabama gives all of the courses in biology to students registered 
in the College of Education. In like manner the departments of chemistry, 
physics, English, mathematics, sociology, history, political science, ete. 
offer the necessary courses in these fields. These departments, however, 
are not responsible for the program for the education and training of those 
who are preparing to teach in these fields. 

The professional and technical staff of a college or university library should 
not be responsible for the program of training for school librarians. When 
such a staff participates in the training of school librarians, it would do 
s0 not in its capacity as a library staff but as full or part-time members of 
the faculty of the department, school, or college of education. : The es- 
sential point is that the library organization as such is not a teaching or an 
instructional department in the usual sense. It is primarily a professional 
and technical service organization to assist all students and instructional 
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departments of the college or university in the furtherance of their educa- 
tional aims and objectives. 

The training of a school librarian must, of course, involve the best possi- 
ble instruction in classification and cataloguing, book selection, reference, 
and in the various other areas of specialized knowledge so indispensable 
to the efficient librarian. However, the possession of such knowledge and 
techniques does not necessarily make a good school librarian. The thing 
of most importance in the training of the school librarian is that she have 
an understanding of the function of public education in American life and 
the job of the school in her particular community. Knowledge and skills 
about books in a library can be taught well enough, of course, by a college 
or university library staff separate and apart from the program of profes- 
sional education and training for public school teachers; but it does not 
necessarily follow that the persons so trained would be prepared to func- 
tion properly in the study and learning activities of young people in high 
school. Such persons might not function in a public school situation on 
any higher level than that of high-grade technical service. Mere skills 
and techniques of library science do not constitute all of the professional 
equipment that is needed by the school librarian. 


Many of our public schools are organized on a twelve-grade basis. ‘This. 


is true particularly in the rural sections where most of our high schools are 


found. Any sound program of training in school library service must, | 


therefore, take into consideration the library needs of the elementary school. 


These facts make it all the more desirable that the school librarian be trained ~ 


in a program which is a part of the total teacher-training program of the 
institution. 

In this matter of the training of school librarians we must think of the 
great possibilities before the school librarian for enriching the educational 


program of the school by active and wholehearted codperation with the — 


principal and teachers in studying the needs of young people and how the : 


library may strengthen and improve the total educational program of the 
school. ‘The good school librarian is not a staff worker separate and apart 
from the faculty. She is a regular member of the school faculty. She 
attends faculty meetings, participates in study and discussion groups, and 


does her full part, along with all other good teachers, in carrying forward — 


the total school program. 


Let us, therefore, recognize the peculiar professional character of the job 
of the school librarian and develop our standards accordingly. 
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II. 


The proposal that the requirements for courses in school library service for full- 


ane school librarians be increased from twenty-four semester-hours to thirty semester- 
ours. 


In the consideration of this proposal, it must be kept in mind that stand- 
ards for the training of school librarians are being met in the Southern 
States by approved curricula on both undergraduate and post-graduate 
levels. Regardless, however, of the level on which the standards are met, 
there are serious objections to raising the minimum requirements in school 
library service courses for full time school librarians from twenty-four to 
thirty semester-hours. 


The Proposed Change in Relation to a School Library Service Program 
on the Undergraduate Level 

At the University of Alabama, for example, where the College of Educa- 
tion has maintained an approved undergraduate curriculum for the train- 
ing of school librarians since the beginning of the movement for the main- 
tenance of standards for such training, we are strongly inclined to the view 
that such a change is not needed. We believe that such a change would 
operate to lower rather than to raise standards. While we do not assume 
to speak for regularly organized library schools, which offer work only on 
the graduate level, we venture to express the opinion that the proposed 
change would not tend to improve the quality of work in these schools. 

Any institution offering training for school librarians on the undergrad- 
uate level must keep in mind the obligation to give the prospective libra- 
rian, first of all, the best possible opportunity for a sound general ecudation. 
The school librarian needs this type of education just as much as teachers in 
general. The true conception, it would seem, is that the properly trained 
school librarian is, first of all, a teacher who understands something of the 
history and purposes of public education, the methods and materials of 
instruction, the relationships of school and community, and the responsi- 
bility of the school for the continuous study and development of the total 
school program. As a regular member of the school faculty, she should 
participate fully with the faculty in the development of the entire school 
program. In order, therefore, to enable the school librarian to function 
effectively in such a situation, her preparation should include the minimum 
academic and professional requirements for teaching. 

Any increase in the required courses in school library science for the 
librarian of an accredited school add to the difficulties of providing a suffi- 
cient amount of general education in a four-year undergraduate curriculum, 
which must include the required courses in psychology and professional 
education necessary and desirable for beginning public school teachers 
and for the teaching certificate. The undergraduate should not be requir- 
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ed to do so much work in these technical and professional fields that she 
is denied her needs and rights in the field of general education. Any in- 
crease in these requirements would deny to students opportunities for en- 
richment of study and learning as a foundation for more effective teaching 
and living and for more advanced study later on. 

Why not, then, offer training for school librarianship only to graduates 
of an approved undergraduate curriculum? That, indeed, would be a 
most desirable solution provided it were in harmony with the economic 
and educational situation in the Southern States. It would be even better 
if all who are admitted to training for school librarianship were teachers 
who had to their credit at least three years of successful experience. It does 
not appear, however, that the time has yet arrived for such requirements. 
The facts show clearly that the undergraduate program for the training of 
school librarians has been more than justified and that qualified juniors and 
seniors should continue to be admitted to preparation for positions as full- 
time librarians in an accredited school. 


Minimum Requirements in Relation to Graduate Programs 


There can be no objection to a minimum requirement of thirty semester- 
hours of work in a one-year curriculum for the training of school librarians 
on a graduate basis; but in such an event, it should be specifically provided 
that at least six of the thirty semester hours could be electives in any field 
which the student and her adviser considered best for the student’s training 
and development. It seems fair to assume that, in most cases, the prospec- 
tive librarian, in her first year’s work, could profit more from taking the six 
additional hours in language or literature, history, sociology, etc. or that 
much additional work in professional education. Certainly that proportion 
of the requirements could well be left for free electives. 

It is believed that any library school in the South will be glad eventually, 
when the total job of the school librarian is much better understood, to 
admit qualified students to their second year’s work in school library service 
on the successful completion of twenty-four semester hours of work in an 
undergraduate program at an approved institution. The best known grad- 
uate schools of education in America are and have been granting the Master’s 
degree after only one additional year’s study to graduates of an approved 
undergraduate curriculum. Why shouldn’t library schools offering gradu- 
ate work in library science do that? Some of the best library schools are 
now doing so. It is well known that some of the library schools in the 
leading universities require only twenty-four semester hours of library 
science in the first-year curriculum. 

It is doubtful if any of our library schools in the South today could easily 
offer a sufficient number of purely graduate courses in school library service 
for the Master’s degree over and above the proposed thirty semester hours 
in that field, which presumably they would have to offer during the first 
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year’s work to meet minimum requirements. It will not improve the 
standards to set up requirements which would force library schools to have 
both first-year students and graduate students in school library service in 
the same classes. That would likely happen if the proposed thirty semester 
hour requirement should be adopted. It is common knowledge that some 
of the graduate schools in the South are now forced to have graduate stu- 
dents in the same classes with juniors and seniors or, to put it another way, 
to have juniors and seniors taking courses designed primarily for graduate 
students because, among other things, there aren’t enought courses to effect 
a complete separation, or there aren’t enough students to warrant a sufficient 
number of separate classes. We see no junsification in setting up a require- 
ment that would tend to be met in library schools by giving the first-year 
students in library science courses which would normally be taken by stu- 
dents meeting requirements for a Master’s degree in that field. 

The problem, as we see it, is to improve our methods for the selection 
of students who enter training for school library service and to improve the 
facilities for and the quality of instruction in this field. In this whole 
matter there is far more promise of desirable progress through the qualita- 
tive rather than the quantitative approach. 


Other Considerations 


The specialist is often inclined to insist on adding more and more courses 
in his specialized field. ‘There is scarcely no end to what can be done in 
adding to the technical skills and specialized knowledge of the student pre- 
paring for a particular job. ‘The specialist can see so many things that 
his students should know and be prepared to do. However, we cannot 
turn over the entire problem of professional training to the specialist. 
Neither should we follow the general educator or the school administrator 
who, reasoning badly by analogy, proposes that because, in some cases, 
the required academic major is thirty semester hours, the minimum re- 
quirements for full-time school librarianship should be exactly thirty semes- 
ter hours. The efficiency and success of a school librarian do not depend 
entirely upon courses in library science. For that matter, an academic 
major of twenty-four semester hours is all that is required in many, if not 
most of our best institutions and by many of our best state systems of teach- 
er certification. After all, the typical high school in the South, as else- 
where, is a small school and over-specialization is not the key to the problem 
of teacher education and training. 

Let us assume that there will be some further training for the school 
librarian after she has worked in a school library for a year or more. Let 
us assume that the proper encouragement may come to her later on to go 
to summer school or to take a year off to study school-librarianship along 
more advanced lines after she has had some experience on the job and has 
been confronted with problems on which she is prepared to work. 


Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Association 


The Executive Committee of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, in session in December, 1945, decided that the Fiftieth 
Annual Meeting of the Association will be convened in Memphis, March 
25-28. 

There were many factors which made it desirable to hold the meeting 
in December, but transportation and housing difficulties interfered. A 
canvass of the situation in several cities where former meetings have been 
held brought no assurance of adequate hotel accommodations, even by 
March, 1946. However, it was felt that the general meeting should not 
be postponed longer, All meetings of the Association and of the Commis- | 
sions will be held at the Peabody Hotel. 


' (Stgned) 
W. J. McConneE Lt, President. 


Editorial Notes 


The Southern Association Study 


This issue of THE QuarTERLy prints the first half of the report on the 
Coéperative Study of Secondary Education that has been going on for 
the past nine years. It was intended for this report to be ready two years 
ago, but the loyal staff members who have seen it through under conditions 
they have faced during the period of work deserve credit for having been 
able to publish even at this date. The study was induced by much the 
same general conditions and philosophies that brought about the Eight- 
Year Study of Secondary Education and the State curriculum investiga- 
tions. It was not intended, however, to duplicate the work of these pre- 
vious studies either in methods or in findings. Readers of the report, there- 
fore, should approach it on the basis that it is entirely an independent work 
produced by students working in the Southern area in accordance with their 
own ideas of procedure and with the limitations imposed by their own con- 
ditions and personalities. ‘Two limitations are apparent: 


1. The Study was organized by the Commission on Curricular Problems 
and Research with the confident hope that there would be considerable 
‘interest in participating in the Study. This hope met with disillusion- 
ment. Although there were only thirty-three schools to be selected for 
the Study—three from each of the eleven states—only seventy-eight schools 
applied for consideration, and of the seventy-eight some had to be prodded 
by the various State committees of the Commission on Secondary Schools. 
When it is remembered that at the beginning of the Study there were 
1,182 public and private secondary schools accredited by the Association, 
it is evident that the Study was begun with less than seven per cent of the 
seconaary schools interested in it. Whether those planning the Study 
could have aroused more interest or should have done so before beginning 
their work, would now be at best a question of ‘“‘second guess.’ But the 
small number of schools sufficiently interested to apply for participation 
was an early limiting factor of the Study. 

2. Although the schools desiring to participate were required to file 
application pledging full codperation, the final report of the Study (see 
page 35) makes it clear that at least some of the schools did not, as schools, 
participate. Only certain departments or certain teachers within de- 
partments were actually codperating in the Study. This was most unfor- 
tunate, and emphasizes the failure of the Study group to “sell” its project 
to its constituency. Whether the staff, while feeling its own way to a phi- 
losophy and procedures, could have done a better “selling” job is another 


open question. 
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In spite of any deficiencies and handicaps, however, the report should 
be read carefully by all persons interested in Southern education—not 
primarily for what the staff members conceive to be the scientific method 
in education or any novelty of method they feel they have contributed— 
but as a record of what was undertaken and how it was carried out. In- 
cidentally, there are some excellent examples of codperative work and dem- 
ocratic procedures preserved in the report. Assuredly, also, no one can 


quarrel with the fundamental conclusions that the needs of students should 


have an important part in determining the curriculum and that coéperative 
study on the local level can make important contributions to the solution 
of curricular problems. 


Congratulations to the staff members of the Study and to the Commis- 
sion on Curricular Problems for having seen a hard problem through in the 
face of adverse conditions. 


The History of the Association 


All comments received by THE QuaRTERLY on the “Short History of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools,” by Dr. Guy E. 
Snavely, Executive Director of the Association of American Colleges, which 
was published in our last issue, have been kindly and appreciative. Dr. 
Snavely knew the traditions of the Association and worked intimately and 
officially with its leaders in the period of its most rapid growth. He did 
not have time or perhaps inclination to make a completely documented 


definitive history giving minutiae and analyzing trends in education as they © 


appeared in the minutes year by year; but in broad outline he has sketched 
how the Association began and how it has come to be what it is. He has 
also given a flavor of the intimate codperation of men of many minds who 


made contributions to its work and growth. Reprints of the history, with © 


special index of names and institutions referred to, can be obtained at $1.25 
per copy in paper binding or $2.00 in cloth binding. The number of re- 


prints, however, is quite limited, and any request for copies should be sent 
to THE QuarRTERLy promptly. 


The Memphis Meeting, March 25-28, and the 
Reorganization of the Association ~ 


President McConnell’s announcement of the Fiftieth Annual Meeting, | 


to be held at Memphis, March 25-28, reminds us of a fact that should be 
very much in the mind of the Executive Committee of the Association and 
the nominating committees of the Commissions. This is the matter of 


carrying out the spirit, as well as the letter, of the principle of rotation in | 
office that underlay the adoption of the new Constitution in 1935. Dr.g 


Snavely in his history pointed out the discontent with the “closed corpora- 
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tion” type of organization that grew up in the Association in the years be- 
fore the new Constitution was adopted. A resolution was passed to guaran- 
tee this principle of rotation a year before the Constitution itself was adopt- 
ed. The provisions of the new Constitution caused much heart-ache 
_among some of the older members of the Association who in every way 
postponed its application. The same tendency has shown itself among 
some of the newer leaders of the Association when the terms of their col- 
leagues who have worked with them year after year expire. We confess 
a feeling of sympathy with this attitude, but the example of Dean Ives and 
President Donovan—to mention only two of the outstanding leaders in the 
fight for the new Constitution—should be followed if the principle of rota- 
tion is to hold. The idea is expressed four times in Article III of the Con- 
stitution, as follows: 


“The terms of one-third of the members of this Commission shall expire 
each year and the members shall be ineligible to succeed themselves after 
two successive terms.” 


This has been clearly understood to mean that after a member of any 
Commission or of the Executive Committee has once been elected, even 
for a year or more of an unexpired term and has then been re-elected, he 
cannot have another re-election until a year has elapsed; in other words 
_ it means that he cannot be re-elected more than one time in succession to 
himself. The Executive Committee has followed this literally as to its 
own members. 


On the other hand there has been a tendency for certain leaders in the 
Commissions to argue that completing an unexpired term to which a mem- 
ber has been elected did not constitute one of the two successive terms. If 
this contention should be upheld, many members, who have served their 
two terms could drop off for one year and then be reélected to fill an unex- 
pired term for two years and still have two more reélections—or a total term 
of eight years. This was certainly not the spirit in which the new Constitu- 
tion was adopted. 

These remarks are especially appropriate at this time because there are 
quite a few members of the Commissions whose second successive terms expired 
in 1943-44, others whose second terms expired in 1944-45, and others whose 
second terms are now expiring in 1945-46. It is clear beyond a quibble that 
those who have been on the Commission for two terms, the second of which 
expires this year, cannot be reélected. But what of those whose terms ex- 
pired a year ago and two years ago. They have been holding office be- 
cause no successors have been elected, and without election they have le- 
gally transacted the business of the Association. In other words, they have 
not only served two terms but have served another year or two as extensions 
of their second term. It would seem that they too are ineligible for reélec- 
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tion if the rule is enforced by the Executive Committee—as frankly we hope 
it will be. 


Advantages in Rigidly Enforcing the Principle 
of Rotation in Office 


When the nominating committees meet—because of the number of va- — 
cancies to be filled and the number of men ineligible for reélection to the 
particular Commission upon which they have served—it will be the best 
chance the Association has ever had to transfer a few men from one Com-~- 
mission to another. For one thing, there is a tendency for a man who works 
long with one Commission to think of that Commission as being the Associ- 
ation and lose sight of the valuable work being done by the other Commis- 
sions. If a few of these men, being released from their own Commission, 
should be elected to another, they might bring valuable experience to their 
new Commission and obtain and reflect a wider view of the total work of 
the Association. For another thing, it is desirable to take advantage of the 
opportunity to bring in as many able new men as the nominating committee 
can find available. 

Finally, the completing of so many second terms at one time will make 
it possible for the Executive Committee to get rid of the last relic that stands 
out from the “closed corporation’? days—the habit of electing to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee persons in active membership on one of the Commis- 
sions. ‘This was deliberately practiced in the early days of the Commissions 
in order that the Executive Committee might “keep an eye” on the activ- 
ities of the Commissions; and the practice became one of the most resented 
features of the old regime. It is certainly no longer necessary; and when 
a man is elected to the Executive Committee, it should now be understood 
that he resigns from his Commission if he accepts the election, just as a 
man elected to two Commissions is supposed to choose the one upon which 
he elects to serve. Aside from the undersirability of having a man divide 
his time between the Executive Committee and a Commission, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee should be free to meet at any time the Commissions 
are meeting, without calling an important man away from his Commission 
or without having to excuse him from the important work that the Execu- 
tive Committee has to perform. Naturally, it is only a man of outstand- 
ing service and ability who is likely to be elected both to a Commission and 
to the Executive Committee for this conflicting service; this fact makes 
him all the more missed when he has conflicting times for meeting with the 
two groups. ‘The Executive Committee should not be restricted in its time 


of meeting by having members with obligations to other regular standing 
committees of the Association. 
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A Documentary History of Education in the South: 
Help Desired in Locating Important Documents 


Plans have been made for locating, collecting, editing, and publishing 
luring the next three years a comprehensive documentary history of ed- 
ication in the South, under the direction of Dr. Edgar W. Knight, Kenan 
Professor of Education in the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
Financial support of the study has been provided by one of the philan- 
hropic foundations and by private funds, and the undertaking has the 
endorsement of many historians, educators, and librarians throughout 
he country. 

The study will include the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. ‘The period to be covered will be the colonial and anti- 
dellum down to 1860. Professor Knight will be assisted in the study of 
several research-workers and consultants. 

Education in the Southern States has rarely ever been presented prop- 
erly in historical accounts chiefly because the sources of educational his- 
tory in the South have not been available for students and writers on the 
subject. ‘These states are rich in documentary materials which illustrate 
the beginnings and growth of public educational theories and practices, 
especially during the colonial and anti-bellum periods. But these mate- 
rials are scattered and some of them are constantly being lost and in other 
ways getting out of reach. The opportunities of students and teachers 
of the social and educational history of the Southern States will be great- 
ly increased by the collection and publication of these important materials. 

Professor Knight will welcome from the readers of this magazine any 
leads to documents on any of the subjects or topics listed in the outline 
below, and he will be grateful if the readers will write him at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, concerning any documents they may have or know about 
in their states that may throw light on the development of education in the 
South prior to 1860. 

Documents dealing with such subjects or topics as the following are 
lesired: 

Apprenticeship legislation and records of actual practices of apprenticeship 
Educational work of the SPGFP (Library of Congress) 

Charitable and free schools 

The “old-field” schools 

Sermons in behalf of education (e.g. James Reed, North Carolina, 1762) 


The tutorial system im 

Educational practices of such groups as the Germans, Huguenots, Moravians, 
Scotch-Irish, and Quakers 

Teachers, ministerial tutors, indentured, and ‘Yankee’ schoolmasters 

Educational interests of colonial assemblies 
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Constitutional provisions for education 

Educational plans (Jefferson, Murphey, others) 

Legislative provisions for education: charters of state universities and provisions 
for public school systems 

Charters of and legislation concerning academies and private schools and colleges 

Legislative provisions for educational support; permanent public school endow- 
ments; proceedings of “literary Boards”; lotteries for educational purposes; 
public lands 

Manual-labor schools 

Education of women 

Military schools; state aid to private schools for military purposes 

Provisions for teacher-education 

Educational associations; lyceums 

Educational journalism 

Professional schools, law, medicine 

Proceedings of educational institutes and conventions 

Observations of travellers on education 

Libraries and legislation concerning libraries; wills and inventories 

Discussions of public education (Caldwell of North Carolina, Wise of Virginia, 
and others) 

Southern children in “foreign’’ schools 

Catholic schools, especially in Louisiana and Mississippi 

Educational philanthropy 

Educational interests of agricultural societies, agricultural journals 

Educational surveys in late ante-bellum period (Elliott, Thornwell, and Sumner 
in South Carolina) 

Education of Negroes, of Indians 

Materials and methods of teaching and other educational practices, textbooks, 
criticisms of ‘“‘Northern” books : 

Reports and correspondence of state superintendents of schools; manuscript 
reports of county educational authorities to state superintendent 

Educational societies (the Southern Educational Society in Georgia, the South- 
ern Literary Company of South Carolina, ‘The Washington Institute” for 
training boys in journalism) 

Early scientific societies " 

Political platforms on education, if any 


Meeting of Commission on Secondary 


Schools 


Saturday, March 23 
10:00 A.M. Committee on Standards Room 215, Peabody Hotel 


Sunday, March 24 


9:00 A.M. Central Reviewing Commit- 

mitte for Public Secondary 

Schools Room 215, Peabody Hotel 
10:00 A.M. Central Reviewing Commit- 

tee for Private Secondary 

Schools Room 213, Peabody Hotel 


Monday, March 25 
9:30 A.M. 
Ballroom, Peabody Hotel 
Bee IRE PPE KETCISES yt spol: sins isin o rss Father P. H. Dagneau, President 
Marist College, Atlanta, Georgia 


The Southern Association Looks to 
Bree LUG ee evita ho ais or cs Dr. W. J. McConnell, President, 
Southern Association 


Appointment of Routine Committees 


Announcements 
Report of Gatlinburg Conference. . . .By the Chairman 
Report of Southern Study.......... Dr. Frank C. Jenkins and Staff Mem- 
bers 
Report of Committee on Use of 
Evaluative: Criteria, ...2% aes a Dr. J. G. Umstattd, University of 
Texas 
Report on the Codperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards...... Dr. Joseph Roemer, George Peabody _ 
College of Teachers 
2:00 P.M. 
Report of Central Reviewing Com- 
Noe Ren CAMO Oe Ca Chere eee Dr. Fred M. Alexander, Chairman 


Report of Library Committee....... 


Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Chairman 
Report of Committee on Standards 3 
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Tuesday, March 26 
9:30 A.M. 


Report on Accreditation of Service 
EXPCTIEMCES sal eitcgr eis enn) err eee Thomas N. Barrows, Director, Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Service 
Experiences, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Resource Use Education........... Dr. John Ivey, University of North 
Carolina ; 
Introduction of Fraternal Delegates 
Nominations to Fill Vacancies on 
State Committees 
2:00 P.M. 
Report on the SOUTHERN AssOCcIATION 
OUARTERL YS: preity ae he aces iro Dr. Holland Holton 
Report of Committee to Study High 
School and College Guidance and 
College Freshman Achievement... .Dr. R. F. Thomason 
Report of Routine Committees 
Appeals 
Audit 
Budget 
Resolutions 
Nominations 
Adjournment 


FRANK C. JENKINS, Secretary. 


Meeting of Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education 


The first meeting of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
will be held in the Georgian Room of the Peabody Hotel on Monday morn- 
,ing, March 25, at nine o’clock. The first item of business will be organiza- 
tion of the standing committees of the Commission. The second and final 
matter of business at this morning session will be the report of the Chair- 
man. During the remainder of Monday, and through Tuesday, March 26, 
activities of the Commission will be carried on by its standing committees. 
An address, “Veterans’ Education,” will be delivered by Mr. Robert B. 
Stewart, Chairman of the Special Advisory Committee of the Veterans’ 
Administration, in the Georgian Room at nine o’clock, Wednesday morn- 
ing. Following this address, the Council will make its report to the Com- 
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_ mission. The remainder of this final session will be occupied by new busi- 
ness, the report of the Nominating Committee, and the report of the Com- 
mittee on Memorials. 


M. C. Hunt ey, Executive Secretary. 


Meeting of Commission on Curricular 
Problems and Research 


Tentative program for this Commission is as follows: 
Monday, March 25, 9:30 A.M.—Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee 
8:00 P.M.—Meeting of the Commission 
Tuesday, March 26, 9:30 A.M. and 2:00 P.M.—Open Sessions of 
the Commission 
Wednesday, March 27, 9:30 A.M.—Joint Session with the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools 
2:00 P M.—Joint Session with the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation 


All meetings are subject to change, but all will be held in the Peabody 
Hotel. 
W. L. Mayer, Secretary. 


y, ee : 
ra | pas frre! 
A. Tae Wie 


